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Editorial 

It is with great pleasure and pride that we welcome our 
new chancellor, the Rt. Hon’ble Sir Akbar Hydari. His 
interest in the University has never failed and we are hope- 
ful of the future under the able guidance of one who is 
recognised as one of India’s most able and statesman- 
like leaders. 

Mr. E. E. Speight, professor of English, who served 
not only in the capacity of a professor but as an advisor to 
the English section of the Magazine has now retired from 
service. 

We shall always be grateful for the work he did and 
wish him all happiness. 

We welcome our new advisor, Mr. F. J. A, Harding. 

We now request the lady students to contribute to the 
English section of the magazine as some of their articles are 
appearing in this issue of the Urdu section. 


Editor. 




THE RIGHT HONOURABLE 

Sir Akbar Hydari 


][T was with great satisfaction that members of the Osmania 
^ University heard that the University of Oxford was 
conferring the honorary degree of Doctor in Civil Law on 
the Right Honourable Sir Akbar Hydari at its annual Encae- 
nia. The occasion was a distinguished one as the coronation 
had brought many famous overseas visitors to England on 
certain of whom the University desired to bestow the highest 
honour in its power. Three Indian Statesman, Sir Tej Baha= 
dur Sapru, Sir Akbar Hydari and Sir Abdur Rahim were 
among this number. 

The custom is that the Public Orator of the University 
presents each of the guests to the Chancellor or Vice-Chan- 
cellor with a short complimentary speech in latin. 

The following is a translation of the speech used to 
introduce our Chancellor; it should be of great interest to 
members of the Osmania Uuiversity: — 

‘ Next comes one no less renowed, born in the province 
of Bombay of a Moslem family, who, himself named Hydari, 
devoted himself, as fate would have it, to the State of Hyder- 
abad and has served that greatest of princely states in many 
ways. Has he not extended there the railway system, organised 
it and increased it? Has he not presided over the Treasury 
and always produced balanced budgets? Has he not— a 
matter which touches us, as members of a University, very 
closely — watched the plans for the education of youth with 
constant care and, in order to add as it were the culmination 
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to his labours, did he not take a great part in the founding of 
the Osmania University? In that University, both teachers 
and pupils use their mother tongue and not English as else- 
where; an innovation which is of great use to the youth of 
India 

He has been remarkable for the work he has done to- 
wards bringing the princes of India, themselves united by 
agreement, to join in the new scheme of government for the 
whole Empire of India. In order to mark our gratitude to a 
man so pre-eminently worthy, who has done so much for the 
sake of peace and humanity, I present to you Akbar Hydari, 
Member of the Privy Council, Knight, that he may be admit- 
ted to the degree of Doctor in Civil Law, honoris causa . 11 
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How to End Unemployment 
and Unmerited Poverty 

BY 

(By Capt. J. W. PETAVEL) 

Thing’s have been done and planned m different count- 
ries that are making thoughtful people hope for new and. ^ 
very great developments of co-operation that promise first 
perhaps to give splendid solutions to our education problems, 
opening up m that way abundant employment for educated 
men, and then to solve many other great problems. The 
facts have attracted the attention of your rulers who are 
considering, not solutions merely for unemployment, but 
for the problem of opening up good employment for quali- 
fied men Educational co-operative colonies are being consi- 
dered as a first step. 

It is time that every one should know that progress has 
changed the colony solution radically, and in such a way as 
to make it now T perhaps our greatest hope of bringing about 
a good solution for the problem of the educated classes and 
of other classes also. We seem to be m the presence of a 
very great example of the “stone the builders rejected" 
being 'likely to become, under new circumstances “ the head 
of the corner 

Indeed, it was not for nothing that the late Justice Sir 
Asutosh Mookerjee led India’s premier University into pro- 
paganda for the “educational colonies" This was written 
about as having been ‘ ‘ perhaps without a parallel in the 
annals of any learned body ”. It was not for nothing that 
the Press m all parts of the world, magnificently led by the 
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London TIMES, published article after article strongly ap- 
proving Calcutta University’s action, and that eminent peo- 
ple led by His Majesty the King Emperor, the then Prime 
Minister, the present Secretary of State for India the then 
Under Secretary of State added their testimony. 

Front rank economists, among who-m may be mentioned 
Sir Horace Plunkett, and Professors Gide and Carver, have 
called upon all to study these possibilities, as also have 
many Statesmen and business men ; in India conspicuously 
the late Lord Smha, Sir Dorab Tata, Sir Dinshaw Wacha and 
Sir Rajendranath Mookerjee Finally, two Chief Justices of 
Bengal, following each other at an interval of more than a 
decade, have chosen to work for this cause after their 
retirement. 

But now, just as an echo follows a shout so a question 
follows such statements as the above ; why then, you will 
ask me, have we to hear about it from you ; why is it not 
everyone speaking and thinking about this solution? 

The answer is what you would naturally anticipate. 
From a theoretical possibility to its practical realisation 
there is a road to be travelled, pioneering to be done, many 
must apply their minds and energies to the work of detail I 
am here, however, addressing you because the Rt. Hon’ble 
Sir Akbar Hydari has a plan under consideration for Hyder- 
abad. His aim is to enquire into its possibilities - to put an 
end to 1 unsatisfactory employment of young men who 
graduate m this university. Such a generous intention de- 
mands a generous response. Much will depend on your 
whole-hearted co-operation in solving the practical problems 
of the local application of the plan. Speaking generally, the 
change that has taken place is as simple as can be, but 
its extreme simplicity makes it perplexing, because it makes 
o le ask at once why we are not all establishing colonies now." 
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The plain fact is that we have made very great progress 
in simplifying methods, the result of which is that a .good 
colony can employ people of all kinds usefully, helping to 
produce necessaries for themselves, and labour saving 
methods have made it possible for them to obtain necessaries 
for a fraction of a day’s , work. Owing to the first fact, 
then, there can now be work for all m a colony organisation, 
and professional and other suitable work for educated people 
From the second fact various great possibilities follow. 
First, as people can get their maintenance in such an organi- 
sation for part-time work, they could, during the rest of 
their day, do a variety of things for themselves. Some 
might do extra work to earn the means to pay off a debt, 
■or to embark on some little enterprise, or a peasant or small 
industrialist to improve his little holding or business. Others 
might get some training or follow intellectual pursuits 
Then, as people can earn more than their maintenance, colo- 
nies can pay interest on capital and pay for good manage- 
ment. They can be, in a word, a new kind of enterprise. 
That is immediately obvious, but there is a great deal more 
m the change that has taken place that we shall consider 
presently. 

Next one will ask what practical demonstrations there 
have been of these possibilities. Again we get an answer 
the simple directness of which makes it seem to put us to 
■shame— it is sarcastic in its strength. The Swiss have esta- 
blished a colony on business lines that illustrates all those 
possibilities, employing people classed as ^ unemployables”. 
It makes even them self-supporting. It enables them to 
earn a bonus above their maintenance. It is a paying State 
enterprise in the commercial sense. Why on earth then, 
one asks, is not every country multiplying such colonies, end- 
ing unemployment and giving people the opportunity to earn a 
little capital at no greater sacritice than working for a time for 
remuneration mostly in kind. The answer gives us yet another 
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puzzle. As a matter of fact, an enlightened American Sena- 
tor, Mr. Morris Sheppard, has put a bill before the United 
States Senate to solve the problem of unemployment by multi' 
plying colonies but the bill remains hung up m Committee > 

Now I have put the facts before you, like the pieces of 
a puzzle, let us take them one by one and make sense of 
them. 

First how can a colony that is an economic eccentricity, 
going against the elementary law of specialisation pay, and 
even employing the worst of workers, enable them to save, 
when well equipped specialising concerns cannot give their 
workers more than a living wage, and too often fail to pay 
People are not all economists. To those who are not, this 
seems a “ poser”. But, of course, an answer is that when 
powerful battle-ships go out to fight each other the results 
will not be in proportion to their power. They may use their 
power to sink one another ’ Commercial concerns fight each 
other in competition The “fruits” similarly are not accord- 
ing to their power, but to the fortunes of the competition 
war. The colony is like the humble fishing boat that goes 
out, not to fight but to catch fish. We know now how to 
make the fishing boats safe and sure of a catch. What hap- 
pens to great ships in war or m competition has nothing to 
do with it. But there are prejudices in this case and preju- 
dices blind us Colonies savour of socialism. The socialist, 
on the other hand is still more prejudiced against the plan 
which, if carried out, would put an end to the evils that pro- 
vide him with his best arguments against the present system' 

We must now, as India's great practical economist Sir 
Dmshaw Wacha said, ‘‘dispel the darkness” in connection 
with this subject. 

Let us then consider what we should have if something . 
like Senator Sheppard’s “United Communities ” plan were 
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carried out under a benevolent autocratic system. If we take 
-the bill literally, we should have well organised farms, which 
might be some kind of “collective farms”, using the best 
methods that are practically possible, saving labour, to em- 
ploy it in industries ; and we should have factories and work 
shops producing things the workers use and that the State 
wants. People working m that great organisation would not 
be paid m money, except, perhaps, a very small proportion 
of their pay. All would be paid with an exchange currency 
for which they would be able to have anything the organisa- 
tion produced- But as that would be very nearly every ordi- 
nary thing, it is evident that people would be able to make 
practically any small purchase with the exchange currency, 
because sellers of most things would readily accept it as, 
within very wide limits, it would be as useful to them as 
money. I need not dwell on the fact, for it is sufficiently 
obvious, that for the same reason, the organisation— being 
of the dimensions we are supposing -would be able to make 
purchases similarly from outside. If a worker m the organi- 
sation wanted an American motor car for his exchange che- 
ques the organisation would be able to procure it for him. 
It would do its foreign business on the same principle as 
international banking does. We should then have the “fish- 
ings boat ” of our illustration, of liner dimensions The little 
Swiss colony, employing the sweepings of the labour market 
pays the State. This great organisation could pay magm- 
ficiently. The State with its army of employees would not 
have to sell any produce, but would— simply pay its various 
salaries or pensions partly m the exchange currency. Such 
an organisation might, m that way, make armies and other 
public survices cost nearly nothing. It might also render all 
kinds of social services. 

Adolescents by receiving some elementary education 
. might be made to serve a time m solving the whole literacy 
problem. A big organisation of that kind can have suitable 
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work for all manner of infirm people, and for the aged, by 
which they could earn a decent maintenance. All that it might 
do for the young and their welfare and training is particular- 
ly wounderful. We shall deal with that specially presently. 
In a higher stage of its development it would employ all who 
are not satisfactorily employed. All available labour would 
be taken into this State mint to be coined into wealth. The 
organisation could then construct and maintain schools and 
hospitals, construct roads and canals. It might construct 
railways as it would have its ways of getting equipment it 
could not manufacture In many ways it might do for grea- 
ter good to the people than is done by more money which too 
often is spent foolishly. 

The old-world principle of turning labour direct into 
wealth— and social service —presents itself in a wonderful 
light with modern labour - saving and labour simplifying 
methods, with methods which enable us to take, as one might 
say, any crowd of workers, set a small precentage of them 
to producing necessaries for all, equipped with methods that 
can enable people to produce abundantly, and employ the 
rest doing something for the public good. On this plan, 
wealth might be created beyond anything dreamed of yet. 
The illustration of the principle by the Swiss colony earning 
money for the State employing “ unemployables ”, is as 
striking as anything could be. Why then, one asks again, 
was senator Sheppard's bill to follow up this success, by 
applying the principle simply to solve the problem of un- 
employment, pigeon-holed. 

But evidently the question arises as to where it would 
end. Systems are for men, not man for systems People 
are jealous of interference with their ways of trading and 
doing their various business. That on broad lines is the, 
modern conflict of social doctrines. 
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But we have to study these possibilities which, with our 
modern methods, are colossal. They open up ways of using 
our productive power to do real good to the masses. We 
have to consider the fact that a few “United Communities”, 
a few state-co-operating units, might be the nucleus of a 
great co-operation of private undertakings that might give 
similar results The State might help and direct private 
enterprise m “ coining labour mto vealth” and see that good 
resulted for the public. It might simply by issuing or autho- 
rising the issue of an exchange currency set such a system 
m motion. All these possibilities are dealt with m the Cal- 
cutta University publications on the subject The American 
bill must be carefully studied. 

Now the “educational colonies” plan is one for a begin- 
ning applying the principle to education and juvenile welfare ; 
to the greatest of all possible public services ; that, namely, 
of placing the young during their formative years under the 
best possible training and conditions. 

The young, as the educationist knows, are practically 
formed for life by influences and surroundings up to the age 
of about eighteen. The ideal requirements for their good 
are very simple. They need occupations that arouse enthu- 
siasm. Those that arouse generous enthusiasm and a sense 
of dutiful and loving service have a good moral influence. 
Those that arouse keen interest, induce earnest applica- 
tion and strengthen character ; those that induce joyful 
activity give, bodily strength and robustness. All the 
desired conditions are combined by a day divided about 
equally between useful work of the right kinds, the best 
kinds of games and sports and class work. 

They would have all this m a “ United Communities” 
system. A labour army they would belong to from the time 
of joining school upto about eighteen— preceeded by a ‘nur- 
sery school’ The well trained labour of the adolescents 
would very easily pay for the whole juvenile labour army. 
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However poor the parents, they would he better off by their 
children being employed m the juvenile “communities” 
system, and they would cost the State nothing. 

To give an instance, we might organise village boys and 
girls as Scouts and Guides, who would to do all they could for 
village improvement, sanitation, water-supply, irrigation, 
communications, whenever possible growing, or helping the 
cultivators to grow, any food-stuffs by which their dietary 
might be improved,— a vast field for most useful explora- 
tion ; m some cases they would cultivate the more distant 
fields - the ‘ out-fields ’ better than they were being cultiva- 
ted, and last but not least they would organise entertainments 
of various kinds for the villages. With that they would be 
taught exercises to develop muscles, lungs and agility and 
rythmic movements and wherever necessary their diet would 
be supplemented so that they would be able to work hard' 
and grow up capable, active and strong. 

We should need, in connection with this plan, village 
school masters who would be scout masters, masters of 
physical training, to some extent craftsmen and agricul- 
turists. Of course we should not have them from the first 
quite as we should wish them to be but we should have to 
do the best we could with the men we had, and strive always 
to improve. Then we do not know how much interest the 
present generation of parents would take in this training 
of their children. It would be on the safe side to say that 
we should need a programme of training the efficiency of 
which could be checked by effective tests applied by periodi- 
cal inspectors, so that a negligent school-master would be 
found out. Village children should as often as possible go 
for periods of training to scout centres where everything 
would be done m the best possible way. This might be of 
all ways the most effective in broadening their outlook and 
of making the training system efficient. 
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Village children must of course help their parents. They 
spend many days watching cattle Those days could be pro- 
fitably used if lessons were given to them to learn. But to 
make the parents anxious to send their children for training 
they should, for their useful scouting work, have a small 
share from the beginning m the commodities that the well 
organised adolescents would pioduce 


In any case the plan is rendered economically possible 
by the fact that progress has given us means by which well 
organised labour can produce everything in great abundance 
with ease and the apprenticeship is generaly easy. 

Because the apprenticeship is easy, we could organise the 
adolescents into a “labour army” producing necessaries for 
the organisation in “educational colonies” whilst continuing 
their education and training. 


When fully devoloped the organisation would pay its 
young workers entirely in kind, and its officials almost en- 
tirely m credit on its books, for which they would be able to 
have almost anything and of the best. But there would be 
no difficulty about giving them a part of their pay m money. 


The educational system described above for the rural 
districts would be in one sense still more applicable to the 
towns and beneficial to them. One of the greatest things 
that could be done for human welfare would be to establish 
educational colonies for town children and adolescents. The 
general plan might be for them to sleep at least alternate 
nights m the colonies, thus spending thirty eight hours out 
of every forty eight m the country, getting pure air, which is 
, of such importance to the young, and the healthiest food. 
Keeping them m colony organisation till seventeen at least 
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they would be able easily to produce enough to be entirely 
fed if necessary and to to take produce home. 

Parents able to pay would be entitled to demand that 
their children should have more schooling up to a certain 
limit. The educationalist, however, knows well that a mini- 
mum of schooling that would be given to all would probably 
take them as far by staying a year or so longer in the 
“educational colonies”. 

“Educational colonies” would be as marked a benefit 
for poor middle class people as for town working classes. 
Secondary education could, of course, be given in them as. 
well as primary It would be assumed that parents would 
pay some fee for secondary education. But all would have to 
do some productive work which together with good games, 
are essential for a good educational system The question 
whether the children would pass the examinations as early 
or not is not worth a moment's consideration, as the question 
of cost would not arise. The poorer the parents the greater 
would be the pecuniary relief they would receive from the 
plan that would enable their children to render effective 
help, whilst giving them robust health and aptitude for 
practical work. * 

From the economic point of view we should hope, by 
these means, to bring about very great new developements 
of co-operation. We want to advance by way of a system of 
work for remuneration m kind, with a co-operative organi- 
sation to take the products the various workers earn, and 
distribute them among them, and among people to whom 
they w r ould transfer credit by cheques or otherwise. We 
should want, following that road, to arrive at a co-opera- 
tive organisation from which people would be able to have 
necessities by paying their bill with labour, or with some 
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commodity or services which they would arrange with the 
organisation to give. Then there would be no more un- 
employment or unmerited poverty with the means we now 
possess, and we should have hitherto undreamt-of prosperity 
We have specially to consider the very simple ways in which 
these principles might be applied at once for the solution of 
rural problems. 
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Plato 

( 429 - 347 B. C. ) 

Plato was an ancient Greek philosopher, and the most 
distinguished of the pupils of Socrates. In his fourteenth 
year, he began in the groves of the Academy at Athens to 
teach his celebrated system of philosophy, which, in oppo- 
sition to the schools of Realism and Materialism, is known 
as Idealism. Ideas, according to Plato, are the eternal divine 
types or forms, constituting the essences of things according 
to their several species, genera, families and classes. These 
ideas are the outcome of all knowledge and the human in- 
tellect attains to this knowledge by ‘Dialectics’, that is, 
systematic examination and argument, by which the non- 
essential are distinguished from the essential elements. 
Plato, however, had a far higher aim than to lay down a 
correct science of the intellect. His object was to establish 
a sound theory of human life, and m his republic he describes 
in detail his ideal of a perfect human community. That trea- 
tise, which starts by stating virtue to be the first necessity 
of a sound social life, describes at great length, how men 
must be taught and trained to perform their several duties 
in such a community, which in Plato’s Republic, there is 
much that was exclusively adopted to Greek notions, there 
are at the same time, both m that and m most of his other 
works, many inspiring passages and profound observations 
bearing on the general question of education. 

Plato’s educational theory can not be understood apart 
from his peculiar views on man and virtue The supreme » 
idea, according to him, w 7 as the idea of the good, and the 
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highest virtue or human perfection consisted in acquiring 
knowledge of the good and bringing one’s life into conformity 
with it. Human nature is tripartite, embracing mind (in- 
tellect or reason), seated in the head ; the will, seated in the 
heart or breast; and the passions, or lower animal nature, 
seated m the stomach. Each division has its special virtue ; 
that of the mind being wisdom; that of the will manliness, 
courage or valour, and that of the passions moderation or 
sobriety. In Plato’s idegl state men divided themselves into 
classes corresponding to these virtues. The lowest were 
those who supplied man’s physical wants, namely the labourers. 
Above them stood the guardians of the law and of the safety 
of the state, the police, the warriors, the representatives of 
courage and manliness. At the top of ail stood the philoso- 
phers and rulers of society, by virtue of their approaching 
nearest to the knowledge and practice of wisdom. Such are 
m brief the most 'essential features of Plato’s ideal state, 
and by these his theory of education is naturally determined. 
From the first to the tenth year education, according to 
Plato, should be chiefly physical giving the child a sound 
body by gymnastic training, by which his higher faculties are 
developed by the oral narration of suitable stories, myths, 
legends and fables. From the tenth to the twentieth year the 
youth is taught reading and writing, poetry, music, mathe- 
matics, and is put through a course of military drill and 
discipline. Most men have not the faculty bo advance beyond 
this stage to any higher knowledge, but there is a minority 
who are capable of more advanced attainments in true philo- 
sophy. After studying to their thirtieth year, the less 
capable of the minority will be fitted for administrative 
functions m the state, while the most gifted should study 
dialectics or philosophy five years longer, in preparation for 
superior offices. For fifteen years the latter should then be 
employed as commanders or managers m different depart- 
ments of government. Finally, at the age of fifty, Plato 
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deemed the citizen - philosopher fitted at length for the 
contemplation and study of the highest good, an occupation 
which he would at times have to interrupt in order to dis- 
charge the active duties of the highest and the most respon- 
sible positions in the State. After the death of Dionysms, Plato 
made two journies to Sicily, and attempted practically to 
realise his ideal state at Syracuse but his efforts proved 
fruitless. If according to modern notions, Plato’s scheme 
appears fantastic and impracticable, his fundamental views 
on human education and perfection bear great resemblance 
to Christian doctorines and his writings abound in profound 
truths, observations and reflections bearing upon the deve- 
lopment of the faculties of human nature. 
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The Need of Vocational Education 
in our Schools 

Since the sixteenth century there have been conflicting' 
opinions offered by great educationists regarding the aims 
of education. In spite of these conflicting opinions, Spencer 
has fully dealt with the different values of education and 
has laid great stress on the moral, intellectual, physical, 
social and scientific phases of it Even today one cannot 
say for certain that the present aims of education will hold 
good m the days to come 

It has been well said that with the advance of civiliza- 
tion and culture, standards of education differ • Political and 
educational aims always move parrallel with civilization and 
culture. Now m these days of keen competition for life, 
great importance is being attached to the introduction of 
vocational education in schools This importance cannot be 
more emphatically asserted than in the words of Nawab 
Mehdi Yar Jung Bahadur. He said, “ We are born to do 
things and not simply to know them ” While your mind 
labours to achieve the highest reach of thought, let your 
hands be busy making useful things, thus developing your 
intellectual and spiritual powers with material comforts In 
this lies the secret of a people’s greatness, and this is how 
Japan, a nonentity among the world powers forty years ago, 
has nov risen to its zenith 

It is accepted by all the modern educationists that the 
aim of education should be the natural development of one’s 
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latent powers and general efficiency. But efficiency is at- 
tained not by negative means but by positive use of native 
individual capacities m occupations having social develop- 
ment as one of its aims To put it clearly one must say that 
social efficiency indicates the importance of industrial com- 
petency as persons cannot live without the means of subsis- 
tence. If an individual is not able to earn his own living he 
is a drag or a parasite on the activities of others. To 
quote Sir Nizamat Jung “ The best type of an educated 
man is he who holds his knowledge and capacity in trust for 
the benefit and development of his kind and uses them for 
himself as a guide to the right path” True development is 
attained by the active use of our faculties Without this 
active use, our education becomes merely an arm-chair 
philosophy. “ A degree,” says Sir Akbar Hydari “ signifies 
or is supposed to signify some kind of efficiency, and effici- 
ency means fitness for doing some work in the practical’ 
affairs of life”. This efficiency seems to be conspicuous by 
its absence m many degree -holders of the present day. The 
inevitable results of the present system of education wherein 
stress is not laid on vocational education are, that it makes 
the boy grow up into a cultured slave, diffident, spineless, 
without initiative, with no spirit of adventure, lacking m the 
power of self-help and often m self-respect, always expect- 
ing to be guided or chaperoned by others, a grown-up baby- 
citizen, perpetually dependent upon the Government for his 
purposes, progress and welfare. It is for this reason that 
vocational training for students will prove to be the best 
method of rooting out these defects. 

A vocation signifies any form of continuous activity which 
renders service to others, and utilises personal powers to 
achieve good results. One observes that the field of liberal 
education is too narrow, wheieas vocational training not only 
enables a man to cultivate the practical side of life but also . 
helps him to get beyond the confines of arm-chair philosophy. 
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But a question arises at present as to whether vocational 
education would prove advantageous in our schools. 

There was a time when people m India lived simple 
lives mainly depending on the produce of their country ; 
their one religion with its caste distinctions, according to the 
code of Manu permanently settled their various occupations 
in life. Hence in the absence of foreign inroads and foreign 
interference they lived happy, peaceful and contented lives 
depending upon their own lands and industries and a set of 
professional men, as laid down from times immemorial. But 
at present one is able to observe that with the great advance 
of civilisation the world is becommng smaller. Scientific 
and commercial progress has broadened our views of life, 
and our education. So we should improve ourselves and our 
schools with the help of this. To put it clearly, our education 
should be such as would make us true and genuine men. 

Some people thoughtlessly oppose vocational training on 
the ground that it would give to the masses a narrow tech- 
nical education for specialised callings, carried on under the 
control of others. Bui if this is calmly considered, one would 
perceive that there is no ground for it, as industrial life is so 
dependent upon science and so intimately affects all forms 
of our social intercourse, that thet’e is an opportunity to uti- 
lise it for the development of one’s mind and character. The 
introduction of vocational education in our schools would 
enable us to make use of our theoretical knowledge in prac- 
tical callings. Thus we should be giving some substantial 
help to our fellow-men who till now received only our lip- 
sympathy Vocational training would give those, who are 
engaged m industrial callings, a desire to share in social 
work and ability to become masters of their fate. So much 
for those who have poorer economic opportunities With re- 
•gard to the more privileged classes of the community, it would 
increase sympathy for labour, create a disposition of mind 
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which can discover cultural elements in useful activity, and 
above all it would increase a sense of social responsibility. 

The present day world is m the grip of severe economic 
distresses and almost all the familiar means of livelihood are 
now difficult. Careful deliberation points to the encourage- 
ment and promotion of vocational education as the only 
possible solution of grave economic problems. 

Hyderabad, the premier State in India was undeveloped 
about twenty-six years ago. During this short period, it has 
made rapid strides in this field under the present ruler. The 
late Dr. A. H. Mackenzie, one of the greatest educationists 
of India, rendered great services to our state by his schemes 
of reorganisation. He laid out a scheme of study, according 
to which vocational training was considered a necessary part 
of our education. According to him vocational instruction 
would be brought into effect m Moffosil Middle Schools. By 
following his scheme, Hyderabad would thrive and become 
a promising state with a sure place among the advanced 
countries of the world. When our schools like those of 
Germany, Japan, and England are well equipped for indus- 
trial education, we shall be able to keep pace with those 
industrial countries and out the problem of unemployment 
which has been distressing many a country, will cease to 
exist. 


H. W. BUTT, 

B A (Jr) 
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The Post-War Germany 

Germany entered the great-war of 1914 along with other 
great powers. It is useless for our purpose to dwell upon 
the causes which led to the great world war. This much we 
can say that, politically no less than industrially, Germany 
was during this period proclaiming with ever-growing insis- 
tence her right to be considered as a great power, and the 
rivalry between Germany and the Great Britain, which ad- 
ded to the old enmity between Germany and France and the 
desire of the French to regain the provinces lost in 1871, Jed 
to the Great War, was taking an ever more menacing turn. 
Germany late in the field as a grefet power, was at a serious 
disadvantage when attempting to build up for herself in 
imitation of her rivals an extensive Colonial Empire. 

When war came, the Germans hoped to end it rapidly, 
but there was much discontent as the war was prolonged 
and the promise of victory still made by the military leaders 
carried less and less conviction among the mass of the people. 
The intensified submarine campaign failed to produce the 
anticipated results in stopping the supply of men and mu- 
tions to the allied armies or m starving out the civil popula- 
tion of the Great Britain. In September 1918, the military 
leaders, had become aware, not merely of the inevitability 
of defeat, but also of the impossibility of continued resistance 
for more than a very little longer. Their reserve of troops 
was exhausted, and they realised that at any moment the 
fighting line might break. The despairing attempt to lead 
out the German navy to a pitched battle with the British 
fleet led immediately to the refusal of the sailors to fight. 
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Having been kept m harbour for a very long time, the navy 
even more than the army at the front developed strong paci- 
fic tendencies. On 30th October at Kiel, the sailors turned 
against their own leaders. This marks the begining of 
the revolution in Germany. Noske, the leading member 
of the Social Democratic party, who became famous 
later on as the protector of the German republic against 
the communists, was sent to Kiel to deal with the situ- 
ation created by the mutiny. The Kaisar who had left the 
capital in panic m order to confer with the military lea- 
ders alternated between desperate hopes of re-establishing 
his positon m Germany by force of arms, and a willingness 
to listen to the advice of those who were pressing him to 
abdicate on both internal and external grounds. It widely 
held in Germany that the allies would never make peace as 
long as the emperor remained on the throne. Public opinion 
was that the abdication of Kaisar might clear the way for a 
compromise and save the ^ountry from anarchy or the estab- 
lishment of a socialist Re-public on the Russian model. But 
the Kaisar was unable to make up his mind. In October, 
Prince Max of Baden was made chancellor and the more 
radical parties hoped that their chance to bring about a 
peace had come at last. He proclaimed the abdication of 
Kaisar without receiving positive consent. Thus the family 
which had been ruling in Germany for five centuries came 
to an end. Prince Max of Baden realising his own situation 
to be very critical, resignd m favour of Elbert, the head of 
the socialist party. 

In June 1917 the Reichstag adopted the famous resolu- 
tion m which, while pledging itself to the continued defence- 
of the father land, it desired a peace based on accommo- 
dation without annexation or indemnities. Despite the 
failure of the indirect peace negotiations of 1917, the publi- 
cation in January 1918 of president Wilson’s fourteen points 
greatly strengthened the demand for peace within Germany 
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the result was that a treaty was signed at Versailles. The 
Germans were struck dumb by the news of the treaty. It 
cut away arbitarily large pieces of German Territory. It 
dogmatically declared Germany solely responsible for the 
war It annexed German Colonies and dis-armed Germany 
completely with only .a vague promise of general disarma- 
ment to follow, which we have seen afterwards, resulted m 
nothing. 

There was no end to it. No body seemed satisfied and 
this caused great agitation everywhere m Germany. There 
were many parties m the country and every one of them 
wanted to establish their own ideas of government. The 
moderate wing of the Socialist Democratic party wanted 
parliamentary democracy. The minority wanted a Soviet 
Republic, so did the extremists. They wanted first to seize 
power violently, secondly to dispossess the capitalists and 
establish a working class dictatorship. There followed a 
civil war between the majority Socialists and Communists. 
The Communists wanted to seize power and made their first 
attempt on 6th January 1919. This was put down very 
effectively by the social Democrats. 

The Social Democrats, having come m power wanted to 
establish a firm constitution It was for this purpose that 
an election was held and afterwards a moderate and Demo- 
cratic Assembly met at Weimar to draft the new constitution. 
But the industrial workers were opposed to this parliamen- 
tary republic and its constitution. Every where they rose 
in rebellion and actually proclaimed a separate republic of 
Bavaria. The republican government was strong enough to 
over-throw them and order was restored Thus after over- 
coming all these difficulties, Germany became in real sense 
a parliamentary democracy with a Reichstag elected by the 
votes of the whole adult population, male and female with a 
2 hancellor and a cabinet dependent on the support of a 
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majority with an elected president who was empowered to 
declare a state of emergency and to govern by decree There 
was also a Reiehsrat, which like the American Senate, was 
to represent the various states. 


The Weimar constitution was the most democratic the 
world has ever seen. It became law m August 1919. It 
was the first republic of the world. It left Cinemas and 
Theatres free from censorship. It gave to all men moral 
and political freedom. It did not destroy its enemies, but 
tolerated them. It was human enough to give pensions to 
thousands of ex-officers and civil servants This republic 
having been born soon after the defeat, knew no honour. 
Inwardly Germany was rotten. It allowed so much moral 
and political freedom that it left no room for duty. The re- 
sult was that unemployment began to spread every where. 
The enemies of the republic were growing rapidly and the 
members of the communist party were increasing in number 
The Catholics of the Central Party formed a rallyingpomt for 
all who were disgusted with the moral laxity of the Weimar 
Republicanism. Nationalists began to preach the doctrine 
of honour and duty and their number increased from seven 
in 1919, to 178,000 in 1929. There was again confusion and 
turmoil. The young men were furious for more than a 
million were left without work. They were ready to rebel 
agaist two forces ; against the powers who had drawn up 
the Versailles treaty and against the republic of Social 
Democrats. Nobody could prophesy at that time which 
party would overthrow the Republic. It was universally 
believed that no party had power to save the country from 
foreign agression, and from internal difficulties. At last 
the party which came forward was National Socialist. Things 
were ripe for a change. The Republic was played out, and 
an impartial review of the record leaves one with the impres- 
sion that the German people had on the whole a number of 
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sound reasons for their verdict that the experiment had not 
been successful. 


We have now to turn back the pages of history over 
some years in order to explain how the up-heaval of 1933 
was rendered possible. It was upon a coalition government 
headed by Social Democrats that the depression fell. Divid- 
ed internally, the government had great difficulty in pursu- 
ing any coherent policy in face of the depression. The 
financial situation continued to grow worse. The parties of 
the light including the Peoples' party, demanded a drastic 
redaction of unemployment and on this issue the government 
broke up in March 1930. It was succeded by a bourgeois 
government under the leadership of Bruning, a member of 
the Catholic Centre party The depression was becoming 
more and more extensive and the condition of the country 
was becoming worse. Neverthless the Bruning Cabinet 
carried on, and appeared for a time to be meeting with 
success, but it could not maintain itself for long A length 
m July 1932, in face of the tremendous growth of the Nazi 
movement and of popular discontent, President Hindenburg 
dismissed the Chancellor and bestowed the office upon Von- 
Paplen. He soon began to negotiate for an accomodation 
with the Nazis, but Hitler seeing that his party was not 
offered a freehand, refused tocolloborate. Popular discontent 
with the aristocratic Nationalist government of Von-Papen 
began to grow, and Hindenburg against his will was com- 
pelled to get rid of his unpopular Chancellor. He was re- 
placed by Von-Scholeicher who tried his atmost to appease 
the discontent by following a more moderate policy and did 
his best to come to terms with the trade unions and to 
obtain at least the toleration of the Social Democrats. But 
his ministry was short lived. The Nazi party at this time 
.was at its zenith. Hindenburg at last m January 1933 sent 
for Hitler and offered him the Chancellorship. 
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We shall now see the growth and advancement of the 
Nazi movement; its aims, ideas, and the work done by its 
leader Adolf Hitler. We shall first see his character and life, 
because the history of the party is the history of its leader. 
The following is a quotation from a German anonymous 
writer who thus described Hitler “He is a simple man who 
rose to prominence through an extraordinary gift of oratory, 
a keen mind capable of extreme simplification and a natural 
shrewdness in dealing with men. A man of medium height 
and commonplace features. It would be hard to spot him in a 
Sunday afternoon crowd. In hours of rest and privacy, 
Hitler is simple, friendly, and full of commonsense. He 
neither drinks nor smokes. He likes children and motor cars 
yet at the slightest provocation a fierce temper boils up and 
the man is changed beyond all recognition. His face is 
burning, his voice assumes the angry shouts of the public 
meeting, and his words carry bitter, biting sarcasm. The 
man who only a minute ago, was quite a simple companion 
has become the ruthless dictator of a great people ” He 
was born in 1889, in the little Austrian town of Brannase 
and studied m the school of Linz. His parents died when 
he was only 16 years old. He failed at school and was loafing 
about m streets for many years.. He always thought of be- 
coming a painter. At about 25, he began to acquire a taste 
for literature. When war broke out, he joined the Bavarian 
Infantry. He fought well, was wounded and remained m 
hospital for some time. When he came out, the revolution 
was over, but its second wave was in full swing in Munich. 
He remained with his regiment and threw himself with 
great energy into the turmoil of political discussions. He 
formed his own party and began to organise it in Bavaria m 
1919. The German revolution of 1919 actually began in 
Bavaria, and it was there that the first revolutionary govern- 
ment was established under the leadership of Kurt Eisnar, 
the independent socialist. After a short lived communist 
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insurrection, a government under social Democratic leader- 
ship assumed office. But socialism in Bavaria had been 
much weakened by the events of 1919, and an anti-socialist 
government took its place. In this atmosphere of revolution 
and counter revolution Hitler created his Nazi organisation. 
In 1920 the Nazi movement became Pan-Germanic in its 
attitude and in 1923, attempted a counter revolution and set 
out for Munich to overthrow the Weimar Republic. The 
Bavarian government successfully repressed this and Hitler 
was condemned in 1924 to five years detention m a fortress. 
He was afterwards set free and began to work immediately 
He organised his party so well that it spread gradually from 
Bavaria into the other parts of the country. Its real chance 
came only with the world slump. It went ahead by leaps 
and bounds when the politicians at the head of the Weimar 
Republic ceased to be able to maintain tolerable living con- 
ditions for the mass of the German people, including both 
the middle class and the manual workers. At the election 
of November 1932, the Nazi members fell to 196 and m Feb- 
ruary 1933, v hen Hitler had already become Chancellor and 
established his Nazi dictatorship, the Nazis polled 17 ‘/ 4 mil- 
lion votes and returned 288 members. Thus the Nazi party 
caiAe into power. 

A German writer has described the scene on the evening 
when the news of the victory was received: “ In the evening 
of 30th January 1933, a torch light procession was held in 
Berlin to celebrate the appointment of Adolf Hitler as 
Chancellor of the German Reich. All the people marched 
with banners and flags towards the residence of Hitler, who 
stood by the open window showing his youthful figure. 
Boundless enthusiasm filled the mass of the happy people 
on whose lips was Hitler’s name, who crowded the streets 
of the capital.” Captain Goering, Hitler’s closest collabora- 
tor, described the success in Berlin as the most magnificent 
demonstration of the German spirit since 1914. 
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Soon after taking charge, Hitler started his work ra 
earnest. The communists were declared to be traitors, and 
those of their leaders who had not escaped to foreign coun- 
tries were at once arrested. Their meetings were prohibi- 
ted and the entire labour press consisting of more than 
200 daily news-papers, was suppressed until further notice. 
Those clauses of the constitution guaranteeing the personal 
liberty of the citizens was suppressed by a presidential 
decree. He completed the work of centralizing. After some 
days all the states too lost their liberty. He did all that was 
in his power for his country. He worked out schemes, 
established families on farms, stretched the system of pri- 
vate charity and gave jobs to unemployed young men. The 
Jew were persecuted. The term Jew was extended to all 
who were not altogether of German blood. All Germans 
who had even one Jewish grand-parent were considered to 
be foreigners racially. Those who held positions in the civil 
service or the legal profession were the first on whom the 
-blow fell. In the course of a few months thousands of 
Jewish civil servants, officials, lawyers, Judges, doctors, 
teachers and employees lost their positions. The case of 
professor Einstein is perhaps the one that created great 
surprise and indignation in other countries. A few succeeded 
in obtaining positions in other countries and 700 emigrated 
to Palestine. The Nazi party requested all Germans to 
refrain from entering Jewish shops and this was strength- 
ened by armed pickets. The result was that all the shops 
were ruined. 


In foreign matters the Nazis were serious. They had an 
idea of re-establishing the position which Germany had lost 
during the war, and to a great extent they were successful. 
In his speeches and writings, Hitler announced that he 
wanted to break the whole pernicious system of the Versail- 
les treaty. He made up his mind to re-arm his country 
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He regained the Saar, a rich industrial area. There was a 
disarmament conference at Geneva. This was the time to 
accept Germany by giving her equal opportunities or self- 
defence. Two things were under discussion. Either all 
the powers must disarm to Germany's level, /.<®. (No sub- 
marines, tanks, military air-craft, guns over 4‘5 inches, no 
ships over ten thousand tons) or they must allow Germany 
to rearm. The other nations were reluctant to accept it, so 
Germany with drew from the League of Nations on the 14th 
of October 1933. Thus Hitler freed himself from the League 
and determined to break the treaty. He refused to pay war 
debts. He marched into the Rhineland and occupied it with 
armed forces without previous notice. Now he is rendering 
great help to General Franco, the leader of the rebellion against 
the present government of Spam. He is demanding the res- 
toration of his lost colonies. When old president Von Hin- 
denburg died, Hitler became the president as well as the 
Chancellor, gaming 90 percent of the Votes. He forced all 
the Germans to vote for him. In the course of two years, 
Germany has again become one of the great powers of the 
world and is a terror to other nations. Hitler is the sole 
master of Germany and unlike Stalhn and Mussolini, he is 
the most unguarded man. He goes whistling everywhere 
with a walking stick in his hand and hears the cheerful 
words from every German, 

“ HEIL HITLER”. 

M. A. JABBAR, b a, 

(Osmania) 
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The Portrait of A Damsel 

“ Three .... four .... five ” .... he counted the 
steps, and soon his hand was on the call bell. 

“ Jee-Huzur was the response, and he was ushered 
into the drawing room. ” “The saheb is just returning from 
prayer ” said the servant leaving the room. 

“What? Professor Raman praying ? This cannot be. 
Has he not denounced very often, and vehemently the exis- 
tence of God in private and public ? . . ” This was the line 
of thought, while he cradled himself on the spring sofa. 

It was a well furnished modern room with every conveni- 
ence and comfort. It was sultry and he wanted to switch on 
the fan. Suddenly his eye was caught by a portrait on the 
wall in front of him. He drew near it, as if hypnotised. 

It was the portrait of a lovely damsel ; her eyes gleam- 
ing ; her hair curly and flowing ; and her features fine 
But in her face, lurked deep sorrow. 

“So beautiful and yet so pathetic ! Why ? ” 

He sat down and pondered. 

Just then the professor came in and greeted him. 

“ May I have Saha’s text book on Heat ” he said, and 
the professor hurried to his table to fetch it. 

“Yes, it is a good book ” said the professor The talk 
went on about various text books “ By the by, may I know 
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if you were really praying-, if I am not inquisitive ? ” said 
he, while looking through the book, 

M Why should you doubt it ” replied the professor with 
a faint smile. 

“ . . . An apostle of atheism praying! I believe it? 
Never ! " 

“ Ah ? It is a sad tale to tell, ” he sighed, “It has 
been burning my heart for the last twelve years. You are 
my friend, and I shall reveal it to you. Perhaps your shar- 
ing my sorrow might give me solace". 

Thus speaking, the professor with heavy footsteps ap- 
proached the bookshelf m the corner, and took out a pocket 
sized book. While it passed from the professor’s hand to his, 
he noticed the number 1925 on it. It was diary “ Read the 
folded pages, and keep it in the drawer ", this instruction 
was given m an undertone and the professor wearily left 
the room. 

Chari could not account for his sudden departure. He 
opened the folded page first. It ran thus. 


41 Presidency College Hostel 
13th July 1925. 

. How fascinating 1 How bewitching ! How charm- 
ing I simply rooted to the spot, when I came across 
her in the reading room. The bell rang and she 
wanted to go to the Telugu class. Bewilderingly she 
looked around, and approached me shyly. In a 
musical tone, she asked the way to the Telugu Class — 
A chivalrous knight errant I was at that time .... 
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.... To-day I could follow my professor better. When 
he said “ unlike poles attract,” I believe it to be 
gospel truth. ” 

A few more pages revealed the various incidents of their 
mutual love -how he offered his ram-coat to her, 
how they played together m mixed doubles so on 
and so forth. While reading these pages his eyes 
came across another note which ran thus : 


“ Presidency College Hostel, 
21st October 1925. 

Heaven rejoice-— How happy to-day- Padma’s father has 
consented to our union. How soon is my wish ful- 
filled. I am m an ecstasy I I shall go mad. Oh, 
but I shall see Padma m the evening how shall I 
talk with her, and please her. How I wish Novem- 
ber to be gone soon— The 1st of December. It will 
open a new page in my life-ay in you too, my love ! ” 

Many pages after this were simply blank. Why, thought 
he turned on and found a page with some thing 
written. 


“ Nabha Mansion 
5th December 1925. 

New moon— Crescent moon— Full moon— again dark- 
ness— Heavens take me in the darkest zone of the 
universe -How am I to stand the collapse— Why 
should I have at all to insure my life— Damn the 
doctor who told me I am on the verge of T.B.— 

Ah ! But well he did -Or else I would have ruined her 
whole life— How deep her disappointment. Like 
summer showers came her tears— Heavens- I must 
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depart To be or not to be Padma 

married some one else ? Other than me— I still 
living- ”, 

“ Nabha Mansion * 
12th December 1925. 

A fatal mistake— how soon revealed yet how late— It is 
how too late to mend— How I wish to choke the doc- 
tor to death— what a fatal error— Why should he 
have mistaken the blood of another man for that of 

mine ? Ah I But this was to ruin my life 

Padma ! I can sigh on your portrait alone 

for all my life to come to worship thee all my life. 

The rest of the page had blurred letters, blurred proba- 
bly by tears. 

Chan threw the diary into the drawer, and stood beside 
the table a little sad. When once again his sight encountered 
the portrait, he drew near, and moved his eyes sharply on it, 
and lo ? he saw the name and date below 


PADMA 
1905 1926. 

Padma! 1926 ! Ah ! she must have pined and died.” 

A tear fell from his eyes— a tribute to her memory, at 
the altar of love. 

Now we understood to whom the professor prayed, and 
why. 
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What We Should Be 

The present age sees no marked difference between the 
teacher and the taught, so that the functions of a professor 
overlap the functions of a student. This disparity ceases to 
seem more so m the case of university education. Both of 
them work alike in trying to make the one understand the 
other, and the range of the study of one begins just where 
the other ends— hence the uniformity and the continuation 
of thought and expression, which is so difficult to detect to 
be two different efforts - at the height of their completion. 

Even though this stage of perfection has been reached 
the main characteristics of both may be laid down. 

The teacher or the professor is expected to devote as 
much of his time and energy to the betterment of the stu- 
dent's mind, as he can. His incessant efforts and endea- 
vours are the only source through which he can improve 
the knowledge of the young man, and advance his learning 
that the latter may benefit by it in all phases of human life. 
His function is to procure for the student as many resources 
as can easily be brought within reach of him. 

The function of the ideal student is to derive benefit 
out of the things that have been put at his hand for his con- 
venience. If we wish to attain that height of perfection and 
to claim the worthy title, we should think it our duty to see 
that we enjoy what we possess and to achieve what we are 
brought near to. We should always be on the look-out to 
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utilize what we have been made capable of and to use what 
has been gathered around us. 

The learning of the professors that we have attained 
through their untiring devotion and our own concentration, 
the knowledge of books that we have gained through their 
coaching and our own strenuous labour, the study of the 
strange and valuable phenomena of life that we have learnt 
through their ability and our own skill, are to no advantage 
if we do not avail ourselves of the first opportunity that is 
offered us m after life. 

We, university students, are standing upon the thresh- 
old of a great revolutionary epoch, an era which may open 
with the promise of a successful career or close with the 
consequences of a dreadful catastrophe. It is up to us to see 
that we do our best to achieve that which marks our attain- 
ment of the former It remains entirely with us to put tfo 
use all that we have learnt m our university-all that has 
been of benefit to us as well as to others. 

These are what should be the functions of an ideal 
student. We are not expected to spend our precious time m 
foolish sport or idle gossip, or with the aim of exposing the 
weaknesses and infirmities of our acquaintance, students and 
professors, friends or foes alike— but to step into the healthy 
and progressive atmosphere with the prospect of ultimate 
gam and unending progress, always on the lookout for some- 
thing better than we have previously achieved. 

We are not to be deflected from our right path by the 
injurious advice of selfish people nor are we to be led astray 
by the venomous counsel of hypocrites. We should always 
be occupied m seeing our way right and clear through the 
thick fog of tyranny and conspiracy, and should reach our 
r goal m time to save others from the disastrous ends of the 
_ conspiracies of self-centred scoundrels. 
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To call ourselves ideal students we should ,not only 
stick to our own ideal objective, but should also help to raise 
the standard of common people. We are expected to fore-see 
such calamitous results as would occur through negligence and 
carelessness ; and guiding the people concerned, should 
assist them to alight upon a shore calm and peaceful, and 
devoid of the clash and collision of self interested individuals. 

Our career of reform should begin in the university, 
where we should indulge in smoothing all oppressed feelings 
and invidious sentiments and in making them slide harmoni- 
ously. More over we should realize our responsibility, in and 
out of the class rooms, with regard to manners, behaviour, 
etiquette, obedience, the acquiring of learning and sense of 
duty. 

Lastly we should be enthusiastic about the welfare of 
otir state and should serve it and its ruler to our utmost 
capability. 
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Militarism To-day 

BY 

( S. K. S1NHA 2nd YEAR ) 

As a minute examination of the question in all its bear- 
ings is a task I am not prepared to undertake, I now propose 
to show very briefly how far the spirit of Militarism has 
developed into destructive tendencies. Inspite of all efforts 
for the preservation of human life and the establishment of 
protective and charitable institutions, the love for Militarism 
is, I am afraid, in the ascendent. The potentates some- 
times fight with mere shadows and pick up some flimsy 
pretext as a justification of hostilities. In so doing they im- 
agine and profess that their mission on Earth is one of abso- 
lute peace and nothing but peace. Almost every aggressor, 
or even a tyrant, is heard to invoke the propitious aid of his 
patron Saint. He proclaims to the outside world that his 
cause is a just one and his war really a holy crusade. Huge 
land and naval armaments are kept and maintained on 
a war-footing by the powers at an enormous expenditure, 
which is a strain upon the pockets of poor tax payers, 
Any resolution proposing reduction of such heavy armaments 
is negatived, if ever it is moved. A system of universal 
military service, though different from that of conscription 
strictly, so called, prevails in France, Germany, Italy and 
other European countries, as result of which a very large 
number of young recruits ranging from 18 to 20 years of age 
are removed from the plough or other peaceful occupations, 
to be forced into military service, in which they are required 
to serve up to the age of 40, at least under various systems 
of recruitment. 
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The ‘gentle art of killing/ as it is described, has been 
cultivated so sedulously as to have attained to the highest 
stage of precision and destruction. Quick firing and machine 
guns of various kinds have been designed for speedy des- 
truction with smokeless gunpowder, high-explosives and 
floating mines. Every possible improvement has been made 
m military armament and in naval armaments also; there are 
warships of numerous kinds including sub-marines, torpedoes 
and their counter-blasts. The horrors of war with such appli- 
ances can be better imagined than described. It is estimated 
that during the last century, some 14,000,000 lives were 
directly sacrificed m war, and it is said that people should 
not be scrupulous about the use of fire-arms as those who 
profess these scruples are treated with derision. 

War by itself is a tremendous evil, the miseries and re- 
morse it leaves is m-estimatable ; especially these days when 
warfare is carried on under the eyes of more enlightened 
peoples than in the past. During these days political science 
and economic inquiry have made vast strides, and conse- 
quently the injurious social effects of warfare may be 
minimised though not averted, and a considerable body of 
public opinion, far more enlightened than during any previous 
European war, is 'almost certain to exercise some pressure 
in the direction of wise and far-reaching action both during 
fhe war and after it is ended. 

There is a school of thought which holds positively that 
war is no doubt a great and inevitable evil, but that it can 
never be abolished as long as human nature remains what 
it is, while other thinkers like Tolstoy say that war is a 
disgrace and shame to humanity. 

Any scheme having for its object a remedy for war 
might not only be considered as quixotic and chimercial,. 
but condemned as one absolutely impracticable in the con-. 
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sideration of consciousness of power which influences the 
belligerents to have recourse to arms instead of settling 
their difference by a peaceful submission to arbiteration. 
But unless such schemes were devised, it would be impos- 
sible to put a stop to the havoc which war brings in its train, 
with bloodshed and misery, crippling all resources. 

The -question of world peace ran only be settled when 
'human beings begin to love each other. We must not, be- 
cause we love our own country, hate or despise other count- 
ries and their inhabitants. While seeking to promote the 
interests of our country in its manufactures and commerce, 
we must not allow ourselves to suppose that by injuring 
other countries m these matters, our own country will be 
benefited. Every country, on the contrary, has an interest 
in the prosperity of all other countries, for when a country is 
prosperous, it is able to buy from others what those others 
have to sell. In short all the rules for the conduct of indivi- 
duals apply equally to naiton. We are to love ourselves 
as far as to seek by all fair means to advance our own 
interests, but we are also to love our fellow creatures and 
do them all the good in our power 

It would require no prophet to foretell that the love of 
war, though considerably weakened, will continue as a ruling 
passion as long as man is to remain in a fighting condition, 
unless he is by some mysterious process changed into a 
loving and peaceful being ; and though religious persecution 
has happily long ceased to exercise its pernicious influence, 
the spirit of proselytism which has grown up since in a milder 
form, will probably continue to produce its effects, whether 
for good or bad, it is not easy to divine. 
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Secrets of Happiness 

The world of happiness is not the world that I live m or 
have ever desired to live in. I can well understand the re- 
mark of Goethe in old age that “ He had no more than a 
fortnight’s happiness in his life Yet that long life of his 
seems to be full of happiness to a layman. Like Dr, Johnson 
I consider life a fatal complaint and it is to be endured and 
not to be enjoyed. The world is a great field of battle 
where each man fights the other. There is no peace any- 
where. In the words of a well known poet, “The wind 
fights with the forests, you can hear them slashing and 
slaying all night long - The sun fights with the sky, the light 
with dark and life with death.” It is all a bitter quarrel. 
None is satisfied. , 

In the opinion of Schopenhauer. “ If the world is will, 
it must be a world of suffering. First because Will itself 
indicates want, and its grasp is always greater than its 
reach. For every wish that is satisfied there remains ten 
that are denied. Desire is infinite while the fulfilment is 
limited. Therefore a man does not live in a state where all 
of his desires are satisfied. Therefore he is discontented 
and miserable.” 

What is to be done with this world of misery ? We 
must find a solution. We must make the best of the worst 
world as much as possible. It is with pride I say that it is only 
a philosopher who can give us a gram of consolation in this 
tide of misery. In the light of opinions of philosophers, I 
suggest the following methods be adopted to lead a contented 
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life. At the outset we must know that “ Life is the gift of 
nature and beautiful living the gift of wisdom." 

There are at least four things which are more or less 
under our own control and which are essential to happiness 
The first is a moral standard by which to guide our actions 
The second is some satisfactory home life in the form of 
good relations with one’s family and friends. The third is 
some form of work which justifies our existence to our own 
country and makes us good citizens. The fourth thing is 
some degree of leisure and the use of it m someway that 
makes us happy The other important and vital thing is 
a man’s mental outlook which can make a thing good or bad 
and can make him rich or poor, miserable or contented. 

Aristotle has rightly said that “to be happy means to 
be self sufficient". Contentment is the secret of happiness 
We should imitate animals for they are placid and self-con- 
tamed. The wise man seeks not pleasure but freedom from 
care and pain. How is it possible to attain freedom from 
care and pain ? 

There are twelve Rules for happiness which “ The 
Oriental watchman and Herald of Health " has published 
and they are the following : — 

(1) Live a simple life. In character, in manner, in style, 

in all things the supreme excellence is simplicity 
* Be moderate in your desires and habits, because Lord 
Buddha has rightly said that desire is the cause of 
pam. True simplicity is free from self-seeking and 
selfishness. Realize the desirability of true simpli- 
city and try to make it a pre-eminent quality in 
your character, work, and daily life. Simple things 
are the best, even simple food. 

(2) „ Spend less than you earn and avoid extravagance 

Keep out of debt. Better go supperless than rise 
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in debt. To secure ultimate independence from! 
pain exercise the fine qualities of prudence, fru- 
gality and self denial. 

(3) Cultivate a yielding diposition. The babbit of gene- 

rous acquiescence gives a right balance to human 
will. Resist the tendency to want things your own 
way. See the other personas view-point. Take a 
large view of the life. 

(4) Think constructively. Store your mind constantly with 

useful, progressive, encouraging thoughts. Every 
uplifting idea you entertain has a happy influence 
on your life. Tram yourself to think deeply accu- 
rately. 

(5) Be grateful, be glad for the privilege of life and work. 

Be thankful for the chance to give and to serve. Let 
each day witness your spirit of thankfulness. Be 
appreciative m your appraisal of others. 

( 6 ) Rule your moods. Rid your mind promptly of every 

discordant or undesirable thought and cultivate a 
mental attitude of peace, poise, and good will. Direct 
your mind to pleasant, agreeable, helpful subjects. 
Dwell upon the best aspects of life. 

(7) Give generously. Give out of the fullness of your 

heart, not from a sense of duty, but because of the 
wish to serve. There is no greater joy in life than 
to render others happy by means of intelligent 
giving. 

(8) Work and pray with right motives. Analyze your 

motives and impulses, determine which should be 
encouraged and which restrained. Resist all un- 
desirable tendencies. The highest purpose of your 
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life should be to grow m spiritual grace, strength 
and symmetry. 

(9) Be interested in others. This will divert your mind from 
self-centeredness and other selfish habits. In the 
degree that you give, sympathize and help, with no 
thought of return or reward, in such degree will 
you experience of happiness. 

(10) Live in a daylight compartment, this means to live 

one day at a time, take no anxious thought for the 
morrow. God supplies you with everything essential 
for your progress. Concentrate upon your immediate 
task, and do it to the best of your ability. 

(11) Have a hobby and cultivate an avocation to which you 

can turn for diversion and relaxation 

(12) Keep close to God. True and enduring happiness 

depends primarily upon close alliance with God 
Priceless riches come from close daily communion 
with Him It is your privilege to share his thoughts 
for your daily spiritual nourishment, and to have cons- 
tant assurance of divine protection and guidance. 

Finally moderation should be your watchword. Too 
much of anything is bad. Democritus has said “Throw 
moderation to wind, and the greatest pleasures will give you 
greatest pains”. Intellectual pleasures are preferable to bodily 
ones for they are of longer duration. It was Epicurus who 
pleaded for intellectual and spiritual pleasures and discarded 
physical ones. This is what we must do to be saved from 
misery. 
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My Lady Nicotine 

The moments of my greatest enjoyment are those when 
I am smoking, I feel my whole self being conquered by the 
blue smoke which charms my eyes. The flavour at once 
transports me into a more colourful world - the world of 
imagination And then even the labour of handling the 
cigarette becomes distasteful. In such moments of ecstacy, 

I have practically hated everything. I have haled the man 
who out of shallowness has regarded smoking “as a cylind- 
rical business with the fool on one side and the fire on other ” 

I have hated Aristotle who has maintained that “life is a 
list of events." I have hated the superficiality of those who 
judge life by actions ; because m my conception, life is a 
glamorous thought, all the glamour of which is lost when it is 
enacted. I have hated the authors of opportunism. To me 
our culture has always appeared illogical. It asks us to re- 
frain from smoking before our elders I even entertain the 
idea of inviting them to borrow the services of this restorer 
of peace and presence of mind, thereby taking a step to- 
wards the condemnation of all that is conventional. I laugh 
at myself when I recollect the days when I used to refrain 
from smoking even before my juniors The rules of our 
society are a bundle of inconsistencies Why should I offer 
a cigarette to anybody, when I do not know that everyone 
has the same regard for smoking as myself. Naturally I 
cannot bear the idea of such a thing being used to no 
good end. 

I hate the idea of appearing for an examination where- 
it is forbidden to enter without a cigarette m the mouth. As 
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I have always done it half-heartedly, I never got more than 
a third division in my examination. I even failed this time. 
I preferred to walk instead of catching the bus m which we 
are warned against smoking. 

I have read much of history but always with a disgust, 
because to me it is the subject m which the hiding of the 
truth is proportional to the research done. Moreover it is 
self-deception to search for a meaning in what is not up- 
to- date, and to search for truth where it is artistically 
hidden. Yet I like history for one thing. It has kept the 
record of the discovery of the new world. Because he re- 
vealed the presence of my Nicotiana, Columbus appears to 
me like a hero who discovered not only a tract of land and 
the way to it, but discovered a new world of thoughts— a 
domain in which pleasure prevails. 

MUJTABA YAR KHAN, 

(Senior Inter.) 
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My Election Manifesto 

I am standing as a candidate for the ensuing elections 
to the Federal Assembly from the Hyderabad Students’ 
constituency. Numerous of my friends and well-wishers 
have long pressed me to do so, on the score that there is no 
better man who can represent your interests. The Hydera- 
bad Students’ Union, (now a defunct body) at its last 
meeting resolved that if ever the Federation should materia- 
lise, I should be the first student delegate to the Parliament 
of a federal India. I am also told by many that the Hyderabad 
students are eagerly looking forward for my filing the nomi- 
nation papers before the Returning Officer 

It is never in my nature to decry my rivals as they do 
me. I shall only enumerate, and briefly too, my own modest 
accomplishments and qualifications in which I rise above the 
others. 

I have had a pial school education, which our ancestors 
called the Gurukul. In my second standard I got a double 
promotion, for my grand-father’s ability m coaching me up 
Since then my educational career has ever been brilliant. 

I passed the Middle School Examination in 1929, when it 
was held for the last time, with only a slip (failure) in my 
additional Sanskint All my Government or University 
Examinations I passed without ignominy m the first attempt 
which feat very few of my classmates could perform, I was 
the recipient of several prizes in my school, having been a. 
pet student of all teachers The different subjects of study ( 
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.not being found enough to award me prizes in, I was offered 
books and medals for “Good Conduct and Attendance”. 

I have been brought up in the traditions of .loyalty and 
service to the state . My grand-father was a ‘ ‘ Rao Saheb ” 
and my father a first class Bench Magistrate, I have regularly 
witnessed for the past fifteen years the Birthday and New 
Year Parades. When H.E.H. the Nizam returned m state 
from his first visit to Delhi, our school boys lined the road 
m front of -the British Post Office, and I was seated on the 
parapet wall to hold aloft the banner. I have taken very 
great interest m the Viceregal visits to Hyderabad. When 
Lord Irwin came, I was in .the front row of people m the old 
State .Library Compound, and for Lord Willmgdon’s visit I 
was near the Mussaffarkhana. And when Lord Linlithgow 
pays his visit to Hyderabad, I earnestly hope, I will receive 
him on behalf of you all at the new Nampalli Station. 

As for my abilities as a platform speaker, you have 
heard me, rather boo often without the feeling -of boredom, 
m the .union, and elsewhere Being the best speaker, I was 
unanimously elected secretary of a College union, and I suc- 
cessfully conducted the Annual Inter - College Elocution 
Competition, which was held neither by my predecessor, nor 
by my successor. You must have also noticed that my 
speeches are punctuated by applauses, mostly from the fair 
.sex. 


Being .chairman of my Hostel Union, I presided over the 
Inaugural and the Valedictory meetings and my rulings have 
since become classical. I assure you my experience will 
stand me in good stead if I should become the speaker of 
the Federal Assembly. 

I have the most handsome personality among the can- 
didates seeking your votes My mirror is my best judge. 
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-though few others have denied it. Mr, Dhunjeebhoy, the 
Photographer, whose aesthetic taste is unquestionable, ob- 
serving my attractive countenance seated me in the centre 
of a group photo. 

My rivals are spreading propaganda that I am not in- 
terested in games. It is untrue, for I am a sportsman in 
the true sense of the word. I never missed a football match 
tn which Maqbool or Anvar played, nor was I ever absent 
from the Fateh Maidan when Zaidi took part in the heats. 

I am myself a good player, and I made my debut as a lull 
back behind the net. In tennis I scored the largest number 
of runs during the last season, thus breaking the record of 
Gyanchand. 

As an unpaid probationer for exactly three months m 
the Judicl Branch, I gathered enough experience of legisla- 
tive and official procedure. 

Lastly it is to be remembered to my credit that I am an 
Independent candidate standing on no party ticket. I am 
not bound by false pledges and empty promises of any poli- 
tical party. I am free from the rigid rules and conventional 
attitude of party politics. As your true delegate I shall 
serve humanity to the best of my ability and not be a 
weather-cock of popular opinion. 

It is premature to present my constituents with a tho- 
rough legislative programme, for it ought to be based upon 
expediency and not be a fossilised document. But I shall 
not be an obscure member pf the Federal legislature, (for no 
Osmanian shall be obscure in whatever walk of life he may 
be), and I have already an outline of my course of action. 

Firstly, I shall proclaim to the world at large the magni- 
ficence of Hyderabad by lavishly spending the rate prayer’s 
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money in elaborate garden parties, luncheons and other social 
functions to which will come invited all the elite of the 
Imperial Capital. And distinguished visitors from abroad 
shall be received with stately splendour and shown Golkonda, 
the mine of Kohmoor, and Osmama University, the Mint of 
intellectual sovereignty. 

In the Assembly I shall devote my attention to the prob- 
lems of reform, be they social, political, economic, educa- 
tional and what not I shall vehemently plead for the reser- 
vation of some foreign scholarships to students prosecuting 
their higher education m the Culinary Art and the Sartorial 
Science. The inclusion of cosmetics and toilette in the curri- 
culum of our ladies shall engage my immediate attention; 
our savants of Vedic philosophy shall have the advantage of 
a year’s practical training m the Arctic Home of the Vedas. 

In everything I do, my sole aim shall be to advance the 
prestige of Hyderabad and its university You may rest 
assured that my pre-eminence will secure me a place m every 
standing committee. My advice will be sought for the solu- 
tion of numerous national problems long before tackled with 
success by us. 

Hence I most humbly pray the educated men and women 
of my constituency to give me their first preferential vote. 


T. R. P ADMAN ABHACHARI , 

(M A , CLASS) 
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A Great Biography 

Only recently I had occasion to read Armstrong’s Grey- 
Wolf —an intimate study of Mustafa Kamal, the dictator of 
Turkey A really great book, it reveals the activities and 
intrigues the obscure general indulged m to secure the posi- 
tion he has now achieved. As a reviewer remarked, it was 
the duty of Armstrong to tell the truth and he has told it. 
He has penetrated deep into Kamal’s intimate affairs and 
opened them out to the world that we may know and be 
guided by his policies. 

According to the author, Kamal would not have become 
a dictator had the Great War not broken out, where as Mus- 
solini and Hitler established themselves firmly m the Re- 
volutions and political controversies and gamed firm posi- 
tions and leadership. Kamal was a General and possessed 
speculative insight to a very high degree. In the Gallipoli 
campaign as in various others, he obtained victory by his 
powerful imagination of things to come ; and by making the 
people of Turkey believe that he was the only saviour of his 
country, as opposed to other leaders such as Fethi, Pefet, 
Abdul Hameed and Abdul Majeed, whom he pointed out as 
representatives and instruments of the British Government, 
he came suddenly to the forefront and proclaimed his right 
of sovereignty and protection. 

He was a very staunch supporter of his nation and 
executed even his friends when once they opposed his actions, 
but what w T as most remarkable in him was his gift of utilising 
an opportunity for which he often waited so long as to lead 
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Ins followers to believe that he had given up his pursuit of 
.supremacy and acquisition. But once it came his way he 
pounced upon it and laid his hands upon what he could easily 
make his own. 

Grey Wolf— the most appropriate name given to the 
biography of a man who m all respects resembled the fero- 
cious animal as far as his bravery, manliness, lack of passion 
and ambition are concerned— is a book which has met with 
the approval of all and the admiration of many who have 
read it. 

It is unique in its representation of truth and emotion, 
which is the greatest stimulant to a man of action. Ambition 
influenced by emotion, passion and feeling achieves its high- 
est degree of perfection ; and all these details of the 
workings of a man's nund one portrayed in the great book. 

Most people believe that Armstrong has only seen and 
depicted one side of the picture. But I maintain that he has 
dealt with the details of Kamal’s life with no prejudice, and 
has tried to render exactly what he thinks Kama! to be and 
what Turkey has become under his guidance. Kama! has 
inspired in his countrymen a sense of superiority, and by 
flattery and by lifting their dead hearts to enthusiasm he 
has revived their talents. All this was good, but to achieve 
his dominance he should not have persuaded them to think 
that other nations were their enemies. Kamal indulged also 
m the dangerous practice of rooting out his political rivals. 

If an author expresses all these truths impartially, he 
should not be regarded as cherishing personal or national 
prejudices. 

The book is great as far as it has told what the author 
deemed it his business to fell— the truth and only the truth. 

& Mu ABBAS, 

4ih Year 
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The Hyderabad Pioneer 
Educational Colony 

Pending the publication of Captain PetaveTs Report 
this summary of it is being issued for the information of those 
who wish to help the pioneering work that is to be under- 
taken under the supervision of the Co-operative Department, 

THE AIMS OF THE PIONEER COLONY, 

The consensus of opinion revealed by the world-wide 
enquiry on the economic lessons of the Great War carried 
out immediately after its conclusion by Calcutta University,, 
on the initiative of the late Justice Sir Asutosh Mookerjee, 
declared unanimously and emphatically that its lessons had 
shown that educationalists and co-operators must combine 
to work out practical schemes of educational employment 
for the young that will pay, and that when necessary, as in 
Indian will make education self-supporting Our colony is 
being established for research work in that direction. 

The principle is essentially the organization of the adoles- 
cents, with the children helping them, and a few adults 

s&Foi details see the leport of the Royal' C ommission that examined the sug 
s-ts»on in 19I7, the Calcutta University Commission, and issued an appendix about it, 
(Appendix Vol VII p 18} The Bihar and Orissa Vocational Ediuation C ommiltee also 
issued an Appendix, followed by a Resolution m the Legislative (. ouncil offering help 
lo those who would tiy to do pioneering in*4he Province (36? D Feb 10th 19J3 
.section 25} The Government of Bengal Inemployment Investigation Committee 
letommended it to Government and made three lengthlv references to it in different con 
neetions (See its Report, and Appendix Vol lip 61 and 231 and App Vol III p 13) 
Many other governments have issued information tbrun 11 offmally 
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guiding them, m a great cooperative productive organisation 
that will give a perfect solution for education problems for 
the poorest as well as for the rich .and which could make the 
-children of the poor well off, using good methods to produce 
for themselves most of the simple things they need for their 
welfare under happy natural conditions. Incidentally it would 
give the best possible relief for poverty, and above and be- 
yond everything else, it would enable us to bring up the 
young m their co-operative organization under the conditions 
that are happiest and best for them, and very specially 
morally best, with good productive work and school work, 
.alternating in a way that would keep them joyfully busy all 
day, and with time for the best games and sports, to comp- 
lete their happiness, and development in every way. Econo- 
mically ail that is absolutely possible now, and it was to 
appeal to people to apply themselves energetically and 
practically to finding the ways of realising the possibilities 
that the late Sir Asutosh Mookerjee, supported by the late 
Lord Smha, Sn Dinsha Wacha, Sir Dorab Tata and many of 
the most prominent Indians of the day, launched Calcutta 
University on to a propaganda that was acclaimed in the 
Press from Calcutta to San Francisco and written about as 
having been ^ ‘ perhaps without a parallel in the annals of 
any learned body”. It was to awaken people to realise the 
fact that progress calls us now to study schemes of edu- 
cation and child and Juvenile welfare very far beyond 
.anything dreamed of m the past 


Good and in some cases most brilliantly successful work 
has been done m other countries, giving striking illustrations 
of the practical application of the fundamental principle, 
and the Right Hon’ble Sir Akbar Hydari has felt that Hyder- 
abad must make its contribution to the practical research 
work. 
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Our colony is to be situated nearthe Osmania University 
so that we may have as much help as possible from it. 

THE FIRST WORK FOR OUR COLONY. 

Looking at the question from the point of view of what we 
shall do first, and what we shall hope to see it lead to soon, 
we shall consider the general educational aspect. 

From the educational point of view alone everyone 
knows that good and really useful practical work is the very 
best thing for the young First of all it gives them the great- 
idea of useful service the great Scout idea which all have 
learned now to appreciate. Secondly good practical work, 
and good games alternating with class work, can keep them 
zestfully occupied all day, as variety is life to the young . 
Keeping them happily busy means, in a word, doing all that 
is best for character as much as for health, and to make 
them grow up well disposed as much as practical and 
capable. 

From the beginning therefore we shall seek the co- 
operation of qualified people, members of the University if 
possible, to bring into existence a school to carry on the 
work of that which was established with the same object m 
Calcutta by the late Maharajah of Kasimbazar, and to carry 
the idea further. We shall begin with a small number of 
boys and tutorial classes as wasdone m Calcutta, The boys 
will pay moderately. Those helping us will be moderately 
remunerated, Tt will give an opportunity for students to earn. 

Children can work usefully as helpers to workers with 
some experience. fl Educative employment” has become' 
possible now because, with good modern methods, it can 
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enable the adolescents to earn so well that they can be kept 
m the organization, and then the children can be useful help- 
ing them. Thus the organization must always have its well 
trained adolescents, some adults, and children, all m well 
organized co-operation. 

We shall have small plots of irrigated land cultivated by 
little groups m partnership, but systematically co-ordinated, 
with every arrangement for mutual help, also for technical 
assistance and advice. The crops from each plot will belong 
to the partners, but a cooperative organization of the groups 
will arrange all advantageous specialization by various groups, 
arrange also for exchanges of produce and mutual help, and 
to settle questions that may arise between the members 
of groups. 

The adolescent element of our pioneer colony will con- 
sist of youths who have come to realise that their purely 
literary education has led them into the wilderness, and 
who will come to our colony to learn practical work. 

For these we shall also endeavour when necessary to 
find a half day industrial work by which they will earn. 

The first thing to be done is to take advantage of the im- 
portant economic fact that people employed for about one to 
two hours a day on an average, producing certain classes 
of food stuffs to consume them themselves, to take them 
home, or to deliver them to a customer who will pay the 
market price, work very profitably for that hour or two, 
because they earn— or save fortheir benefit— the producer’s, 
middleman’s and distributor’s wages. 

That is the the fact that properly taken advantage of, 
m a suitable organization, opens up many great possibilities, 
which we shall explore practically. 
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We shall take also lads in occupations that do not give 
them any prospects, inducing them when possible to take 
their job m pairs, on some system of rotation suitable to the 
job, so as to spend half their time m the colony learning 
something that will open a future to them There are 
numerous cases in which such an arrangement would suit 
both employer and employee and the whole problem of un- 
employment among the poorer classes of educated people 
might be solved m that way, making many jobs employ two 
people, as well as giving them hope, ideas and ambitions, 
bringing some joy into their lives illustrating the hopeful 
way of leading that class to solve its problems by working 
on the land and in industries 


We shall hope that good illustrations of the principle 
will result in many colonies coming into existence. We have 
already a suitable place in view for another to illustrate 
further the principle of the right kind of land work in the 
case of educated men of higher qualifications • the school 
namely in which the teachers will be half teachers and half 
industrialists, or cultivators bringing up their pupils to be 
practical workers and earners Once the principle illustrated 
such schools might bring large numbers of graduates to the 
land and industries in that right way so giving splendid 
employment to many. 


Educational colonies for poor boys will differ from the 
others only in that the industrial work will be predominant 
m them A good organization for production for use - earning 
(or saving) the distributors’s wage as well as the producer’s 
will enable them to make more valuable contributions to their 
homes than the money wage they would generally get, 
whilst enjoying the priceless advantages of the colony 
training . 
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THE “LABOUR ARMY" PLAN AND HOW WE SHALL 
BEGIN TO PUT IT INTO PRACTICE. 

We shall from the first illustrate the correct economic 
plan of “ educative employment It is not contemplated 
that there will be great farms and industries specially for 
the youths to work in. The plan is to form them into a 
labour army going out to work in a suitable way m various 
private undertakings for remuneration in the goods they 
want for their own use and for their organization. They 
will work for payment m the shape of a bill to draw goods 
from the industry. Their co-operative store will take this 
bill. With it, it will take whatever goods it wants from the 
industry, and give the young worker the value in the goods 
he needs. 

Exemplifying the principle, we shall get people to join 
our pioneer colony and establish suitable industries These 
will by anything from the small plots of land cultivated in 
well planned co-ordination, to get the most from them with 
the minimum of labour, to workshops with power, for vari- 
ous small manufacturing, the members co-operating with 
one another in every practically feasible manner. The public 
will be appealed to support us by purchasing good products 
at good market rates. With this co-operation from the public 
the colony will give its members facilites for disposal of pro- 
duce, it will also give technical advice and guidance, in some 
cases capital . The members will pay for the valuable help 
by assisting m the educational work. 

RURAL COLONIES- FOR OUR NEXT STEP. 

As soon as possible we shall turn our attention to ex- 
emplifying the organization of rural educational colonies, on 
the lines of that which the Rural Reconstruction Association 
is also establishing at Bhade in Bhor State They will be by 
far the most important factor m rural uplift. We anticipate 
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at first colonies to which weavers will come and work with 
small power looms, Chamars in little tanneries, Muchis in 
leather-goods workshops, with some good equipment, wood 
and metal workers similarly. Youths and adults wanting 
education will also come and cultivate plots scientifically co- 
ordinated. Co-ordination will enable them to get their living 
for half a day’s work on the land and spend the other half 
working in one of the industries, with time left for ele- 
mentary and technical education. With modern methods 
there is work m connection with industries that people can 
very soon learn, and that all wood consent to do. 

These colonies will serve the cause of education and 
rural betterment, m various ways Their well equipped 
workers will produce appreciably more than they could under 
village conditions. They will pay in suitable ways for the 
advantages they will receive, so that the colony will not only 
pay interest on capital, but also do important social work. 

As the organization develops this social work will include 
paying teachers and doctors, mostly in kind, and paying for 
other services for the villages - see again the Calcutta Uni- 
versity publications— the reports of the various committees 
that have examined the plan, and p 26 of the address to the 
Osmania University Economics Society 

There are many ways in which rural colonies might be 
organized, according to the people who joined. Little part- 
nerships of qualified people might take one of the industries, 
or there might be someone in the position of master, and 
employer of the other workers When local craftsmen were 
employed, who had their local customers, they might be 
paid at least partly in kind. 

“FACTORY COLONIES” FOR PEASANTS. 

One of the most important things to be done for rural „ 
betlermenr is to give peasants every facility to obtain various 
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kinds of employment to save some money and return to their 
villages with the means to improve their condition there. 
We know how their earnings are filched from them now, 
and how they are not led but positively driven, to spending 
them badly. We need colonies consisting simply of the co- 
ordinated plots in which the workers would work half their 
time, producing their own food, working the other half m a 
factory, or in any kind of employment, for a money wage at 
■first, though ultimately for remuneration in kind. The im- 
portant thing is that they would be required to enter into 
an agreement which would be framed to ensure as far as 
possible that the earnings would be used to pay a debt, to 
improve their holding, or to equip them for some industry. 
That would be the condition of admission to the colony and 
to the employment With the co-operation of employers 
most important things might be done in that way for rural 
betterment We shall study this great possibility. 

EDUCATIONAL EMPLOYMENT ” AND 
UNEMPLOYMENT AMONG THE 
EDUCATED CLASSES. 

Colonies for * ‘ educative employment” would attack the 
problem of unemployment among the educated classes, as 
well as that of rural betterment, on every side, and should 
foe a rapid and complete remedy for unemployment 

Owing to technical progress, the Swiss pioneers Mr. and 
Mrs. Kellerhalls have been able to demonstrate in their 
country, and Senator Sheppard to plan in America, a colony— 
*■' United Communities” system m the American term— that 
will not be a mere refuge for disappointed people but that 
will become more and more as it develops an avenue of hope 
for the ambitious. Progress has increased the productive 
power of labour enormously. Consequently a good modern 
colony organization can give its workers their maintenance 
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and, after a time, a bonus to enable them to make a start irr 
life. Colonies might therefore by themselves solve the 
whole problem of unemployment among all classes. 

But we have no need to establish special colonies for 
the educated unemployed. We should employ all in different 
kinds of educational colonies. As the system developed the 
employment would improve, and the colonies would become 
practically “United Communities 

COLONY WORK FOR PEOPLE AWAITING 
EMPLOYMENT, 

That is the hopeful kind we must have now. It might 
soon become possible without hardship, but on the contrary 
with great benefit to all, to make turns of useful social 
service m the educational colonies for the rural classes and 
urban working classes, cumpulsory for those receiving edu- 
cation helped in any way by the State, and a condition for 
government service in certain grades. In the colonies the 
young people would be able to earn their maintenance whilst 
rendering social service. Having necessary experince they 
would be able r with very little capital, which could be ad- 
vanced to them if necessary on their joint security, to enter 
into various partnership arrangements with neighbouring 
cultivators, more or less on the lines of familiar produce 
sharing systems to help them to produce more for use, also 
to carry out more profitable kinds of commercial cultivation. 
They would be working partners, giving help at moments 
when extra help is so valuable,, taking, as their shares, 
useful products for their own use. The arrangement should 
be of great advantage to the cultivators and should illus- 
trate another of the right “ back to the land ” plans for the 
educated classes. They might easily obtain their principal 
foodstuffs m that way, whilst being engaged in the colony 
in industrial, commercial or teaching work. 
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EXCELLENT AGRICULTURAL AND UPLIFT SCHOOLS. 

The colonies would in every ease be the best practical 
.agricultural schools. They would also be schools of practical 
•co-operation. In them peasants would learn to improve their 
^dietary. Young lads would be under educational discipline. 
All would receive elementary education. 

THINGS THAT HaVE BEEN DEMONSTRATED. 

In appealing to people to join us or help us in this most 
hopeful research work of our time, our great argument is 
that beginnings have been made with striking success and 
must be followed up. They have illustrated in different 
applications the immense power of production for use with 
modern labour- simplifying methods, and have shown that 
we must vary and multiply applications. 

Mr. &Mrs. Rellerhalls have demonstrated the successful 
working of the modern colony system with the very worst 
workers, as well as in an educational application. Their 
labour colony receives many “unemployables”. These often 
remain a couple of months only, so that there is extraordi- 
narily little time to train them. Nevertheless, owing to 
judicious use of modern methods, the establishment pays 
practically like a commercial undertaking, “Unemploy- 
ables” pay by their labour for their maintenance and earn 
their bonus. A very relevant detail is an apology contained 
in the report for the high expenditure on food, laundry and 
books and papers for the inmates. It is explained that they 
are fed well so that they may be able to work well, that the 
influence on them of being encouraged to dress decently and 
given recreation is wholesome, and contributes to efficiency 
The bonus on leaving further encourages them. All is paid 
for by labour classed as “unemployable”, but made useful 
in co-ordinated production for use. Clearly we cannot re- 
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main passive spectators of this- We cannot refuse to do for 
our children what the Swiss have done for their tramps l 

As Sir Asutosh Mookerjee, Senator Sheppard and Sir 
Akbar Hydari have seen, such results as these call us im- 
peratively to push forward with various special applications, 
of the economic principle* beginning with educational 
colonies . 

AMERICA AND THE COLONY PLAN-THE 
H UNITED COMMUNITIES’" BILL. 

Senator Sheppard has placed before the United States. 
Senate a bill to solve the whole problem of unemployment 
on the colony plan. The bill has been referred to committee. 

A remarkable feature is that, quoting its words, the 
aim is to provide for the “highest standard of living con- 
sistent with the available skill and ... the use oi the most 
productive type -and pattern of machinery equipment rea- 
sonably available” (Section 15) of the bill. Sir Asutosh 
Mookerjee’s great appeal to Indian patriots was to render 
the best service to their country by establishing that form 
of co-operation and he took the lead in connection with the 
Modem Co-operative Agricultural Association Ltd., that was 
formed to carry out the idea, but most disastrously died at 
the moment when it was about to commence work. 

EDUCATIVE EMPLOYMENT AND THE GREAT 
CO-OPERATIVE MOVEMENT. 

The purely economic aspects of “educative employment’ 1 ’ 
and educational colonies are of the greatest importance and 
profoundest interest. 

The dominating fact of our time is our rapidly improv- 
ing means of reducing the labour of production of necessaries 
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and of producing things in great abundance m a good organi- 
zation, but with little good to the masses, resulting, on the 
contrary, in insecurity, depression and unemployment. 

The whole evil, however, will begin to be turned into 
good when we do as Senator Sheppard's bill proposes, and 
give people “ access to these powerful means of production” 
to produce things for their own use. When we do that, the 
machine will simply help people produce what they want 
more easily. It is when it is used only in competetive trade, 
to intensify competition, and not at all for production for 
use that dire "havoc results. 

Educative employment and its labour army would illus- 
trate the utilization of machinery in the way that makes it 
man’s useful servant instead of his too potential enemy 
They wouuld organize the young in a co-operative organi- 
zation that would give its workers necessaries for payment 
m labour. Such a co-operative system could always have 
employment for people in a developed country, because it 
would send them out to work m various establishments for 
remuneration m commodities— credit as already explained— 
and then (mainly) divide the produce among them, among 
the people engaged m the administrative work, and among 
those who provide necessary capital. It would operate in 
different ways in the less devoloped countries. These are 
dealt with specially m the Calcutta University Publications. 
It is the old idea of co-operative production for use applied 
in new ways that have now become possible . The plan has 
always been the production of goods in one way or another 
by the members, the co-operative store taking what each 
one contributed and giving him his share corresponding to 
his contribution and in the variety of goods he wished to 
have The brilliant hope that has now shone on the horizon 
is that of beginning with the young for education and train- 
ing. From that beginning we may hope to go on and put an 
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end to unemployment, the plan having been rendered easy 
now by our labour— simplifying methods, which enable 
almost anyone to work usefully m connection with any kind 
of production. 

A SIMPLE BEGINNING IN THE INDIAN 
RURAL DISTRICTS. 

Thus the system of payment in labour having been 
rendered possible now by labour simplifying methods, we 
are promised a new industrial revolution, one. that will do 
good to all classes. The Calcutta University publications insist 
specially on the fact that simple beginnings could be made 
with an organization that would give the Indian peasant the 
clothes and other necessaries he wants, medical care, educa- 
tional for his children, the means to improve his holding, for 
payment by work in a colony. He might go to the colony 
himself for a month or so in the year, or send his son to it 
for a few years, to get an excellent training m every way— 
a lad of twelve even would very soon be useful, or he could 
send some of his women folk, the villages making suitable 
arrangements for them 

It will be a privilege for people to make the payments 
in labour in well organized colonies, not a sacrifice. They 
will pay, not by hard toil, but ’by the help of machinery 
Each village or group of villages could have its colony its 
educational centre also. Then the Indian masses would 
begin to benefit by the immense power that progress has 
given us, under a system combining individualism, capitalism 
and co-operation 

AGRICULTURAL IMPROVEMENTS 

We may hope that soon peasants who earned credit* 
with the co-operative organization would be able to transfer 
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it to others, as for instance to workers they might employ 
improving their holding. In that manner the colonies, though 
their equipment might be industrial and perhaps centralised 
in some localities, would be the means of bringing about 
agricultural improvements m the villages. As the organiza- 
tion developed, the doctors and school masters would be 
paid in credit for which they would draw almost any ordinary 
goods they wanted to have. When they wanted some thing 
the organization did not supply, they would be oble either to 
buy it from a dealer paying him with a cheque on their ac- 
count with the co-operative organization— which would very 
often be as good as a money draft to him — or they might 
cash the cheque with a friend who would make good use of 
it to take things he wanted from the organization. 

USING OUR GREAT POWER FOR THE 
GOOD OF THE PEASANT. 

As the organization grew, the variety of commodities it 
supplied would increase. Very soon the peasant would be 
able to arrange to pay his debts with the credit he earned. 
Ultimately he would be able to pay his rent. We should 
then have the old system of payment in kind in a new and 
vastly improved form, and rural prosperity such as we have 
never known yet, because the powerful means progress has 
given us would come into more and more general use and 
for the good of the peasants. 

RURAL RECONSTRUCTION AND INDUSTRIAL 
DEVELOPMENT. 

India is alive now to the fact that rural reconstruction 
must include the development of industries Industries 
would spring up everywhere when the colony co-operative 
gystem developed and made it possible not only to pay the 
workers in kind, but share-holders their dividends, and 
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managers their salaries, with credit with the co-operative 
organisation, which the industries would purchase by sup- 
plying it with their goods. 

It was to lead people to study these wonderful develop- 
ments of co-operation which have now been made possible 
that Calcutta University established a special lectureship 
and carried out its great propoganda to show that the co- 
operation we can now establish between capitalists, workers 
and consumers for production for use is fraught with hope- 
fulness'"' promising not only to solve the problems of 
unemployment m the towns and under employment m the 
rural districts but also to humanize our whole industrial 
system by leading towards the combination of industrial and 
agricultural employment which is sound economical and the 
greatest of all boons that could be given to the town worker 
and his family. 

NO MORE HOPEFUL FIELD FOR ITS APPLICATION 
THAN THE INDIAN RURAL DISTRICTS. 

Co-operation between capitalists and workers for pro- 
duction for use would lead us, beginning with colonies, to 
developments of Co-operation that would enable us to carry 
out rural reconstruction that would be paying enterprise of 
the greatest financial promise whilst immensely benefiting 
the peasants and educated classes. The rural colonies would 
be sound enterprise for all concerned. The various little 
industrialists would be sui e of a living, because they would 
produce, between them, most of the things necessary to 
them, and obtain almost all the others by barter with the 

l.'iuu.cdinif of the 1 u< umc C oumuitec ol Post {ii.idu.ite ‘mikIumii Ait-. 

( .ilcutu I'm' u-.it}, Nii 29 of Kitli Match 1920 (net 20,(100 boohs, booklets .ind 
pamphlets \uic punted and -ent out with 2 500 punted ciieulat letteis fiom the 
Unnersitv 
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villagers for their products. They would need to sell only 
very little indeed. The villagers and the colony shareholders 
would buy things of them. Their goods would be cheap be- 
cause they would be produced under favourable economic 
conditions. There would be no middleman. 


Even in the beginning, the colonies would be able to take 
payment to some extent in labour. Ultimately it would be 
the great feature of the system. Taking payment in produce, 
the colonies would become dealers m produce. A very 
important part of their functions might be grading and 
marketing. 


It might seem that an enterprise, devoting part of its 
profits to educative employment for the young, to paying 
school masters for the villages, to paying doctors in kind to 
visit and open dispensaries— with its own products and others 
obtained by barter -would be quasiphilanthropic, and not 
co-operative m the strict sense of the term. But that is 
not so. It would be sound business* for those financing 
to stipulate that some of the profits should be spent in 
a manner which would make the whole country side vital- 
ly interested in supporting the colony and looking after 
it closely. In the colony every industrialist would not 
be interested only in his industry y, but in all the colony 
industries because, again, directly or indirectly, he would 
get everything he ordinarily needed from them in barter for 
his products. The schoolmasters would depend practically 
for their living on the colony, the doctors would be inte- 
rested. These all, and the villagers would look after the 
colony very closely, forming their colony committee or 
co-operative society. Purchasers would also be members and 
be interested. This would give the shareholders “gilt edge” 
security for their fixed interest, and so be financially sound. 
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Once more the Calcutta University publications insist 
that in these days when we feel that some thing energetic 
has to be done and for every reason we must be constructive, 
we must diligently study all the aspects of this great modern 
possibility of co-operation,# Organizing educative employ- 
ment, they point out specially, is the hopeful way to start. 
They show how easily it might be extended to poor children 
both in the villages and the towns and then be a hopeful 
solution for India's great problems of popular education and 
unemployment even among non-graduates and those of little 
education only. 


We have now the continued and repeated successes of the 
Swiss pioneers, the late Sir Asutosh Mookerjee’s splendid 
action, Senator Sheppard’s bill and the official notice of 
eight countries to encourage us to apply ourselves diligently 
and patiently to the research work of this new educational 
and co-operative system. 


Endorsement has come from every side of the great 
idea that we must concentrate our efforts on saving the 
young and that then they will save us. To give the young 
the education in the Golden Rule, the training to service and 
in enthusiasm which means moral and physical health to 
them, we must establish the co-operative organization, and 
it to give co-operation generally the new impetus m the new 
and hopeful direction that piomises to make it solve our 
greatest problems. 


'{f See the booklet published by ‘ Capital” oC taWutta “C o opeiation amt tin 
i’roblt'in of Unemployment", see also “ the (I ondon) I tmes” Educational Suppli 
meat, 15 1 and to II 1920, 6 and 13 V 1922, 2 IX 1923, 17 I and 26 X 1925, bcvt « 
lull column notims and many other leading papers 
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Sir Akbar Hydari, feeling that the examination of these 
possibilities and the facts connected with them would be 
good exercise for the students of the Osmama University, 
has given his approval of the plan of the colony for the 
research work being near the University. The Co-operative 
Department is issuing a leaflet with appreciations received 
from the foremost people m all parts of the world, including 
conspicuously King Edward, the present Secretary of State, 
and a recent Under Secretary. 
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“My Message” 

WI1H 

A Proem & an Epilogue 

Before I actually deliver my message, I deem it proper 
to give a bit of my strange auto-biography, or correcter still, 
a bit of my own “Transmigro-graphy”. Transmigro-graphy? 
You seem to wonder what I exactly mean by this strange 
word which you, I am sure, would not find in any English 
dictionary. Well, it is a word which I have coined to describe 
my own helplessness which resembles the condition of that 
unlucky stone which rolls about and “gathers no moss”, as 
they say. Well, I am such a transmigrated being, but never 
mind— I am what my maker has made me, and I am proud 
of my unmossmess, that is, that I am, or rather have been, 
so useful to the institution which proudly claims to be the 
oldest institution in this historic city of the celebrated 
Charmmar 

I began my career in this great institution as an English 
teacher, as they say. A little later, I was (quite un-Bottom 
like) “translated” a turned into a Moulvi, called upon to 
handle Urdu classes wherein, I remember well, that, in the 
beginning, I made gigantic efforts to out-beard those that 
were my Herods ! A few years later, I was asked to share 
the charge of the Persian department in the college section. 
It has again been my proud lot to see, in this brief span of 
an academic life, the truth of the very old English proverb 
most vividly manifest itself, viz, that “history often repeats 
itself”! After so many vicissitudes of fortune, lam once 
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again called upon to handle English classes. Though I feel 
a bit of uncomfortable, yet it is such a jolly change to see 
oneself transmigrated, body and soul, into so many different 
forms ! These sweet little ironies of life make me proudly, 
.or rather conceitedly, conscious of some thing m me, that is 
that I am so indispensable m the eyes of Mr. Azam! Well, no 
more of such displays. Let me be a little more manly— 
excuse me, I mean ... a -little more human and modest. And 
now, to return to business. 

But one thing more, before I begin. You seem to wonder 
’why I have chosen to read a paper. There are good many rea- 
sons which you wouldcorae to know presently, the chief reason, 
of course, being that I wanted to have this informal utte- 
rance on record because it springs from the very bottom of 
my heart. I did not like that it should be breathed out from 
my lips and ^ dissolve into thin air”. Secondly, because, 
while I lay brooding over the message, I thought of your 
uneven standard of English which would make all my inane 
■oratory fall on deaf ears Excuse me for this outspoken 
frankness. Therefore, I deemed it proper to write out what 
I wanted to say, so that I might proceed slowly. And now, 
1 shall proceed slowly - very slowly. I have poured forth 
my heart, my most genuine feelings, in this message of 
mine and... ..I do not want a word to be missed. 

Gentlemen, 

I feel very much elated and honoured, indeed, that you 
have all assembled, here, to hear an inspired Moulvi who has 
been forced to become an English lecturer. All credit goes 
to your Principal who, a clever magician as he is, has charm- 
ed me most willingly to accept this rigorous imprisonment 
extending over a period of one year. I hope you will sym- 
pathise with me and, as you pass away from this college , 
let me not remain here to see that awful day of this punish - 
- ment prolonged to one of life imprisonment ! 
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But, of course, there is one consolation that I have 
been asked as they say, to, teach English Poetry. All 
poetry is one. All great minds are one. All universal poetry 
and gifted poets are the common heritage of man and are 
not the monopoly of any clime or country. Shakespeare and 
Milton and Browning are as much our poets as Ghalib and 
Wall and Iqbal and Kalidas and Kabir and Tagore are ours. 
I do not believe in Imperialism. I defy all prestige and 
pedantry and grammer and idiom. An Englishman may be 
proud of his widely scattered empire and of his pure and 
grammatical and idiomatic English. Let him be proud of 
his prosaic English - 1 am proud of my inspired English, of 
my own ‘ Carlylese ’ which defies stereotyped phraseology 
and autocratic modes of expression. A brilliant countryman 
of De Valera once remarked that he disliked “the cha- 
racteristic British face ” I hate the characteristically 
British attitude m the domain of language and literature. 
I hate his offensively correct English which is “as filthy 
as his smoking ” which offends the un-tobacconic mind 
of George Bernard Shaw Excuse me, when I say that I 
also hate two things most -the horrible gramophone, and 
the abominable phonetics, because they make life and lang- 
uage mechanical. I know, gentlemen, that my staunch friend 

and very learned colleague and collaborator 

would have vehemently denounced me for this blasphemous 
remark of mine which is a grave insult to his favourite 
hobby, which, I am afraid, is very soon to become his most 
honourable profession ! But let that pass— he is not here. 

But excuse me for this digression. What I seriously 
want to say is : never attempt to learn poetry, but try to 
“lisp m numbers", or if you cannot possibly do so, try at 
least to hear those that lisp divinely. They are God's own 
men, His chosen men. Hear them, honour them but do not, 
for God’s sake, clip their wings by making them silly lecturer^ 
and the fettered slaves of English language or literature— or 
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as a matter of fact, of any language or literature. I have 
always stood, and stand, even now, —not as a professional 
lecturer or teacher but as a common singer. I am, no doubt, 
a strangely discontented man, and an indifferent and im- 
perfect poet. We are all poets, as Carlyle has remarked ; but 
my logic is different. I say we are all poets, because we are 
discontented beings, or at least hope to be so, as have been 
the heroic fighters of yore. Let us defy death, or even that 
greater curse than death, viz, cowardice. Let us brave 
dangers and difficulties, like the great heroic poet of the 
Victorian era, the eonsort of Elizabeth Barret Browning: 

Fear death 7 — to feel the fog in my throat, 

The mist m my face, 

When the snows begin, and the blasts denote, 

I am nearing the place, 

The power of the night, the press of the storm, 

The post of the foe : 

Where he stands, the Arch Fear in a visible form, 
Yet the strong man must go: 

For the journey is done and the summit attained, 
And the barriers fall, 

Though a battle’s to fight ere Guerdon be gained, 
The reward of it all. 

I was ever a fighter, so— one fight more. 

The best and the last. 

I would hate that death bandaged my eyes, and 
Bade me creep past. 

No! let me taste the whole of it, fare like my peers, 
The heroes of old, 

Eear the brunt, in a minute pay glad lip’s arrears 
Of pam, darkness and cold. 

For sudden the worst turns the best to the brave. 
The black minute's at end. 

And the elements rage, the fiend voices that rave. 
Shall dwindle, shall blend. 
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Shall change, shall become first a peace out of pain,, 
Then a light, then thy breast, 

0 thou Soul of my Soul ! I shall clasp thee again, 
And with God be the rest 1 

Now, with God be the rest — let us first learn to be rest- 
less. That “ divine discontent ” the immortal Shakespeare 
nas spoken of, is sprung from the same discontentment of 
which I am at this moment making a “ Prachar ” l Discon- 
tentment is equally divine as discontent and freedom is 
their child— -the reward of their labouring pain. Believe me, 
discontent is the “ life-blood ” of all inspiration ; in fact, it 
is life, the poetry of life. Without it a poet ceases to be a 
poet He may at best become a hopelessly clever versifier, 
a metre-master ; but never an inspired being. 

So try to unlearn what you have learnt so far. Never be 
daunted, never stoop to priggish purity m any form— purity 
of style, purity of blood. The so-called purity is mere ver- 
bosity, “a mode of imperfection”. Try to be perfectly 
imperfect, an inspired being. Then only you can command 
or mould this imperial language with all its Jackdawisms and 
borrowings from the French, German, and Greek languages. 
But the English language is superb-just as our own Urdu 
language is superb with all its borrowings from Arabic, 
Sanskirit, Persian, and what not. But who made the two 
languages so rich, so superb? They who talk of Patriotism, 
and make a “Prachar” of Nationalism and language? No, 
not they, but those mere singers of whom a poet has sung so 
beautifully— 

“ We are the music makers, 

We are the dreamers of dreams. 

Wandering by lone sea -breakers, 

And haunting the desolate streams.” 
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It is they who make or mar life. It is they who are so 
irank and un-studied 9 they who, like the beautiful ‘‘Skylark’ 
nn Shelley’s most beautiful poem, “Sing because they must." 
Their talents many a time and oft, remain unrecognised. 
But they care not. They are divinely self conscious, and 
they humbly feel that they are “the un-acknowl edged legis- 
lators of the world." That is all all is theirs, the rest is 
yours, the crumbs, Ye politicians and legislators J 

So do not wholly or solely expect any teaching of 
English poetry, in the professional sense of the word, from 
me. I am no lecturer, much Jess an English lecturer. I do 
not believe an lectures. They are mere jargons, mere meta- 
physics. That as why when I want to talk seriously, I read 
a paper. I am never prone to lecture an that clownishly 
modern way with all its abominably modern method of “desk- 
thumping and loud-speaking coneeit." Loud-speaking 
conceit? Yes, I am no “loud-speaker”, but an artlessly 
inspired Moulvi, I am here, and here I stand to inspire you, 
to infuse poetry into you, 1 believe in the poetically * ‘direct 
method"— You may gain indirectly by this direct method by 
passing your examinations, but that does not concern me— it 
is no business of mine. No business of mine -I repeat again. 
Mine is to smg, yours to respond— to dance! Song and Dance*' 
Yes, these are the only divine means to an end, that is. Suc- 
cess— Success in life, success an examinations. Take that you 
will, ye sons of Israel 1 

Let me poetize this poetically ungrammatical message 
with a superb poem— a poem whose very beginning is un- 
grammatical. See how transitively intransitive it is. Listen! 
mar vela 

“ Go it, you thrash -the boundless air is yours, 

Send out your galleon fleet of notes along, 
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The sweet blue roads of air, 

Scatter them, send them there, 

Lavishly load them with your lusty song 
Invisible, exquisite miniatures 
Braving invisible seas for invisible shores. 

Go it— you thrush- relieve your supple throat 
Of each unlaboured, artless, perfect note : 

And then be still. No rhapsody endures.” 

And so I am still, ye thrushes mute. I have had my say, 
and what is said is said— that is my message. It is no mess- 
age— I have simply declared my mind, as that talented 
Irishman, the martyr of modern times, had declared his 
genius when he first visited the land of the prying Yankees. 
“Have you anything to declare”? they asked. “Nothing 
to declare ... except my genius,” retorted the brilliant 
Irishman, 

And so my task is done. Let me sing a song and end- 
music and song, that is my frailty. It is from Byron, but 
lightly modified: 

‘ ‘ My task is done, my message hath ceased, my theme 
Has died into an echo ; it is fit 
That spell should break of this protracted dream. 
The torch shall be extinguished which hath lit 
My mid-night lamp— and what is writ is writ 
Would it were worthier— but I am not now 
That which I have been— my wings are dipt 
And I am a caged bird— for a year or so, 

And the glow of my spirit is fluttering, faint, 
and low.” 
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Let me now most dramatically devise an ingenious 
method of inserting an epilogue m the shape of a slong 
composed in my own Lingua Franca, now that I am on the 
point of the leaving the “ Pavitra ” Parnassus of Urdu 
poetry. It is a poem bearing the head -line— “ Paradise?”, 
and I feel that it fits in well with the spirit of my message, 
delivered in an ailen language. Why should my own language 
remain unrepresented ?— a language which, I think, is a 
superb monument of Hmdu-Moslem Unity, a language in 
the making of which the great minds of the two commu- 
nities have poured forth their very life-blood. 
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The Epilogue 

(Freely Translated )> 


(Here is my retort-modest to Milton’s Paradise Lost, a 
free sort of a translation, intended to convey the sense of 
the original and rendered into English merely for Fun’s 
sate 1 Let not any metre-master find fauLt. It is a specimen* 
of my poor metre-mastery). 

PARADISE t 

Brit 0 for the cold— cold castles' 

Of the palsy-stricken Elysium divine 
With its lusty streams of honey and milk — 

0 the very thought of it makes me sick 
And cold t— 0 dear God, take back 

Thy proffer ; no more, of that mossy food 
And grassy pursuits of Thy pastures green, 

1 am n® cow— away I 

Away with that Godly food,— away t 
I want no milk. Grant me what I want 
Aye, something fleshy to sustain my body 
0 God, X am sick mortally sick 
Of this eternal laziness, 0 the monotony 
Of the Heaven has made me degenerate. 

No, give me back that “ Verduous green 
And winding mossy way”, that a poet has sung', 

0, “ let my heat ache again and that 
Drowsy numbness pain the sense 
As if, of hemlock I have drunk.” 
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Sirala 

This fascinating village is situated about eight miles 
from Mudhol, A taluque m Nanded District I think very 
few people have been to this place of enchanting beauty. 

A party consisting of five people started on bicycle at 
6-30 p.m on the 17th of Teer '46 F. They proposed to enjoy 
a picnic m Sirala. The sun was setting. There were people 
of different temperaments m our company and yet we en- 
joyed the journey to the fullest possible extent, singing- 
merry songs. The long shadows of the Acacia trees, thick 
shrubs, and small hillocks and the cool salubrious air of the 
countryside filled our hearts with ecstasy. In villages only do 
we experience the true pleasure of living and see nature m 
its true form and spirit 

We left the road and followed the cart-track. We had a 
rifle with us and we enjoyed the walk. In order to reach 
Sirala we had still to cover three miles. No sooner the sun 
was set than the crystal clear face of the moon appeared 
in the firmanent. The queen of Heaven was impatiently 
awaiting the departure of the sun. As soon as the sun dis- 
appeared it began to shme with a dazzling brilliance. The 
milk-white moonlight made our journey all the more inte- 
resting. The bright refulgence of the moon had dimmed the 
the light of the stars and they looked pale on the horizon. 
After fully enjoying the scene we resumed our journey and 
soon reached Sirala. 

This village is situated on the slope of a hill. There is 
a tank resembling the Husain Sagar. For the last four or 
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five decades its water has been wasted and no one thought 
of utilising it. We pitched a small tent near the tank and 
made all possible arrangements for the night. The place 
presented many things of interest to us. We all prepared 
our meals and enjoyed our dinner heartily. 

The moon reigned supreme m the sky. It was shedding 
a flood of silver light and the whole tank looked like a melten 
sheet of silver. The moonlight reflected in the tank provok- 
ed pleasant feelings in our hearts and our happiness was 
beyond measure. Two of us had a great aptitude for ang- 
ling. They set to it with great zest. The others were lost 
in contemplation of the glorious scene. For a while we 
became followers of Epicurus whose sole motto is “eat, drink 
and be merry, for tomorrow you will die.” We were quite 
insensible of the passing of time and when we looked at 
our watches, it was nearly two o’clock. Very reluctantly we 
repaired to the tent and enjoyed a deep and profound sleep. 

The cold morning breeze and the hilarious songs of the 
birds woke us early in the morning, The birds were singing 
hymns in praise of the Almighty, our Creator. We all got 
up and, after making our ablutions, offered prayers. We 
took a ramble around the tank in the best of spirits. The 
moon looked pale and had lost all its brightness. The reign 
of the moon was over and it was making way for the coming 
sun. At last the sun began to peep from the East. The 
marvellous scene of the sunrise held us spell— bound. We 
prepared our meal and enjoyed our breakfast in good hu- 
mour. Again we set out on a walk and this time came across 
a stone of black colour. We examined it minutely. It was 
iron ore and was heavier than any ordinary stone. This in- 
cited our curiosity. We made for the neighbouring hill and 
our surprise knew no bounds when we found that it was an 
iron mine. 
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The hill on which the village is situated consists entirely 
of iron ore and iron ore is found about four miles around the 
village. Coal and iron are the two things which ensure the 
prosperity of a country. Countries like Italy, Germany, 
Japan and Britain are ever ready to go to war for the 
possession of coal and iron mines and they have an un- 
quenchable thirst for these two minerals. The mineral 
wealth of a country makes it rich or poor. For this nations 
fly at each others throats and for this very reason countries 
are always at logger— heads ! 

ALLA YAR KHAN, 

B. Sc (Semor.) 
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Recording & Reproducing Sound 

BV 

SYED BASHIRUDDIN NIZAMI, B.Sc. (Osmania). 

The word sound is commonly used in two different 
senses (1) to denote the sensation perceived by means of 
the ear when the auditory nerves are excited, and (2) to 
denote the external physical disturbance which, under ordi- 
nary conditions, suitably excites the auditory nerves. 

It is a matter of common knowledge that m a calm pool 
of water, when a stone is thrown, a disturbance is created 
on the surface of the water, which travels outwards in con- 
centric circles. A similar wave is created in the air when 
one talks, sings or plays musical instruments. These are 
characterised by the to and fro motion of the air particles. 
The motion of the air particles creates variations of air- 
pressure at each point m the air. These air pressure vari- 
ations can be made to actuate delicate membranes. 

Sound was recorded early m the 19th century by Young, 
Wertheim, Scott and others. In 1876 Edison used a groove 
of varying depth pressed in a cylinder of tinfoil, which was 
the forerunner of the modern gramaphone. To reproduce 
sound he used a point travelling over hills and valleys of the 
record groove and connected to a diaphragm at the end 
of a horn. 

Since this pioneer work, many methods have been tried, 
with varying degrees of success 
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One of these methods employed in preparing modern 
gramaphone records with which every one is familiar is 
as follows:— 

The musical sounds produce waves in the air which 
strike upon the mica diaphragm of a microphone and 
set it vibrating. This moves granules of carbon through 
which an electric current is passing, and the flow of 
electricity is varied. The current now passes to an 
amplifying apparatus through an eliminator, which 
smoothes out m equalities in sound. From the amplifier 
the current passes through wires wound round an arma- 
ture placed between the poles of an electro magnet, on 
which is a stylus The variation in the current from 
the microphone causes the armature to move to and fro. 
Attached to the armature is a stylus or cutting needle, 
and as this moves to and fro it cuts a groove in a 
revolving wax disc. The wax disc is so rotated that one 
inch of wax is cut and grooved every eighty-four revo- 
lutions (m the case of His Master’s Voice Records). 

The wax disc from the recording machine is passed 
to the plating shop, where it is first dusted with gra- 
phite to make it electrically conductive. The disc is now 
placed in the first electroplating bath to be coated with 
copper, and thus forms a negative of the record. The 
copper negative is removed from the wax disc and 
placed m the second bath to be coated with silver. This 
silver deposit when stripped off is a hard positive rep- 
lica of the wax disc. The silver positive is now placed m 
the third bath and plated with nickel, the nickel negative 
thus formed being afterwards stripped from the silver 
positive and backed up with copper to form a strong 
base ready for stamping out the records in vulcanite. 

To make the records, two nickel stamping disc are 
placed m a steam heated hydraulic press face to face 
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and in the centre between them is laid a mass of plastic 
material made up of aluminium silicate, resin, shellac 
and barium sulphate. The top half of the press is 
brought down and the material is squeezed flat, the 
wavy lines of the negatives being impressed on the 
material. One negative stamps the top side of the 
record and the other the bottom side. The black record 
is then removed from the press and its rough edges are 
polished smooth. 


To reproduce the recorded sound, the record is plac- 
ed on the turn table whieh is set rotating. As the record 
goes round and round the needle fixed m the sound box 
moves in the grooves, and is vibrated to and fro by the 
undulations. The needle communicates its vibrations to 
a lever which shakes a mica diaphragm, and that, as it 
sets up waves in the air which exactly reproduce the 
sound waves originally made. 


The development of the vacuum tube amplifier and 
the rapid and great improvements in vibrating instru- 
ments, such as the microphone and loud speaker, have 
opened new possibilities m recording and reproducing 
sound. . 


In talking-pictures we wish to record the speech or 
the music accompanying the action that is being photo- 
graphed and then reproduce this recorded speech or 
music simultaneously with the picture. 


Two methods of recording sound on films are in 
common commercial use today. One is the variable, 
density method— a series of striated bands— Fig. (1). 
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The other is the variable width method— a serrated 
band with tooth-like projections. Fig. (2). 


FIG I. 



The fundamental principle of these systems of re- 
cording is to transform sound pressure variations into 
light and photograph the latter on the film simultane- 
ously with the action. The picture and the sound re- 
cord are than printed on a single film side by side. 


Fig. (3) gives a schematic diagram of a variable 
width sound recording system. 


Audio Current 

FROM 

AMPLIFIERS, 


IS\ 


Mirror Mounted 
on Vibrating Coil Placed 
hn magnetic Field Constitutes 
Galvanometer- 


Light ' 1 — ' 



The light source is a direct-current incandescent 
lamp. The light from the lamp, after passing through 
a complicated lens and slit system strikes the galvano- 
meter mirror. The position of the mirror depends on 
the instantaneous currents passing through it. The 
sound is picked up by a microphone amplified and fed 
to the galvanometer, so that the mirror rocks back and 
forth according to the sound pressure variations. The 
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reflected beam of light passes a light wedge which 
tends to cut off variable amount of light, depending on 
the position of the mirror at the inistance. The re- 
maining light strikes the recording film after passing 
through another optical system thus producing the so- 
called variable width sound record. 

Fig’- (4) gives a schematic diagram of a variabk 
density recording system. 



In this the image of an incandescent source is. 
focused on a “Light Valve ” formed of two ribbons of 
duralumin 0.0005 x 0.0006 inch. These carry the speech 
current and are placed in a magnetic field. As the 
current varies they move together and apart. Commer- 
cially they are at present tuned to 9500 cycles. In order 
to lower the level of background noise a reflected 
biasing current is passed through the ribbons when no 
sound Is being recorded so that the gap merely closes. 
As the sound current increases the biasing current dec- 
reases and the aperture widens sufficiently to allow the 
amplitudes necessary for recording. This is the system 
of the “Western Electric Noiseless Recording”, the 
most common type of the variable density Record. 


Numerous difficulties had to be overcome m pro- 
viding an acceptable film record but remarkable advan- 
ces have been made and very good results achieved. 
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The College News 

CRICKET. 

This club is so celebrated among us that it is un- 
necessary and equally necessary to speak of it. It still 
enjoys the patronage of Professor Hosam Ah Khan 
as president. Mr. Ashraf All Khan is an experienced 
player, and is now captain. Mr. Riasath Ah Mirza is 
the secretary who has made his own contribution to the 
welfare of the club. 

This season, the members of this club, in spite of 
all their enthusiasm have been victims of chance; we 
wish them better luck next time. 

We cordially congratulate Mr Abdul Waheed Razvi 
B. Sc., ex-captain a member of this club, on being 
selected to play for the Combined Indian Universities’ XI 
against Lord Tennyson’s Eleven. 

FOOTBALL. 

Mr. Maqsood Shah Khan B.Sc., the captain is well 
worthy of the post. His efforts are always to alter the 
spirit which so often adheres this game. His secretary, 
Mr. A Karim, is a good addition to his side. The presi- 
dent, Mr P K. Ghosh has been doing much in the way 
of surveying and reviving. 

Our Foot-ball team was able to put up not a bad 
show this season as we were really handicapped by our 
captains inability to ‘head on’! 
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HOCKEY. 

Mr. Ram Rao is the captain. As the destinies of 
the club have fallen into such able hands we can antici- 
pate anything. And now success depends upon his 
decision to use his sense and skill m the coming events. 

Mr. Mujtaba Yar Khan, the Secretary, is not only 
a keen sportsman but is also very sound in collaborating 
with the captain in the efforts they are making to raise 
the standard of hockey. 

Mr. Khaja Barkatullah, the president, is watching 
these efforts with interest. 

TENNIS. 

Mr. Badruddin, B.Sc., the secretary, is very keen 
and of the needed sort. Five courts only are being run 
which are too few to accommodate the interested. As 
the game is popular, its is a pity that there are not more 
courts available. 

We congratulate Mr. Badruddin on having managed 
to obtain a coach. We are hopeful of better days. 

ATHLETICS. 

We realise that Mr. Zahiuddm Ahmad the Secretary 
has done a great deal of work for this club, but we 
regret that much still remains to be done before -the 
University Athletics can come up to the desired standard . 
We appeal to Mr. Asad Ali, the Physical Instructor for 
help guidance m this matter. 

BASKET BALL - VOLLEY BALL - BADMINTON. 

These games enjoy the direct sympathies of the 
Physical Instructors ; and so far have justified ' the 
existence of their presidents rather than of themselves.* 
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The players are so enthusiastic as to have broken 
their limbs, but are to be commiserated since their 
contributions are looked upon lightly. 

On the whole they have been the means of dis- 
couraging other games as they happen to be so much in 
the way. 

After surveying the activities of all these clubs we 
detect lack of spirit and sense of reality. 

We regret that the department of Physical Ins- 
truction has so far succeeded only in maintaining a 
mediocre standard. 
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